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In this issue... 


@ WE'RE off to a new year with No. 1 of Vol. XVII. @ Action on the nation’s 


Labor Front is getting more complicated. . . . So Henry Feldman starts for us a 
series of background articles . . . to aid you in keeping up with developments 
and their relation to occupational adjustment and employment problems. .. . Three 
more to come . . . don’t miss them. (A digest of the new and important Wag: 
and Hours Act is timely . . . The Act goes into effect October 24. 

You've heard of Denver's famous Opportunity School. ... But do you 
know its program of vocational guidance? . . . Superintendent Stoddard tells 
what it has done for a community of 300,000. @ Robert Hoppock discovered 
little known profession with big pay . . . amd hard work. . . . The Actuary 

There's sound philosophy in Lorin A. Thompson, Jr.’s receipt for the investiga 
tion of occupational supply and demand. ({ Mary Corre scoured 48 states to bring 
you suggestions for guiding the dull-normal pupil. @ Approximately one hundred 
national organizations interested in vocational guidance are becoming increasingly 
active in the field . . . and you'll want to file the list for future reference 
@ “Cues” this month announces five Regional Conferences on Occupational Ad 
justment. (@{ Be sure to read your magazine's “Editorial Policy” on page 50. 


Coming next month .. . 


@ THERE'S a little city in industrial Pennsylvania . . . population 47,000. . . 
where depression and recession unemployment is just about licked . . . because 
everyone put his shoulder to the wheel . . . and the schools had the right people 
on the job . . . Frances Maule’s story holds your interest . . . down to the last 
word. ({ Commissioner Studebaker tells for the first time . . . exclusively in 
OccuPATIONS . . . about the new Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service just starting in the U. S. Office of Education. 

We can’t stop farm boys wanting to go to the city . . . but their farm 
training is valuable background for related occupations . . . and H. M. Byram 
provides scores of suggestions for counselors. @ “Distributive Occupations” activi- 
ties are sweeping through the schools of the nation . . . and B. Frank Kyker.. . 
U. S. Office of Education . . . tells what is being done and how. 

Edwin A. Lee presents an abstract of the Interim Report of the NOC 
Occupational Adjustment Tour group. @ William F. Patterson suggests ways and 
means for vocational counselors and teachers to start off on the right foot with 
apprentice training. ({ Chase Going Woodhouse reveals new opportunities in 
the home economics field. 

A final tip . . . watch for our “Youth and Labor” special issue . . . coming 
soon ! 
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Why Criticism of the Labor Relations Act ? 


HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth College 


Is JUNE, 1935, Congress passed present dispute over the National Labor 


an extraordinary measure vitally modify- Relations Board is the purpose of thi 
ing the basis of labor relations and com- 

plicating the conditions under which em- 
ployment in various occupations is to be 
obtained or held. This 
is the National Labor 
Relations Act, better 
known as the “Wagner 
Act,” after the Senator 
who introduced it, and 
it is the law which is 
under attack today. 

The labor relations 
law, as will be seen, is 
designed to protect and 
advance unionism and 
thus affect unemploy- 
ment im various ways. 
It provides both for 
protection and for sub- 
ordination of the individual employee in 


article. 
best appreciated 


e This is the first of a series of 
background articles and com- 
ment on current economic and 
labor questions to be presented 
exclusively in this magazine dur- 
ing the coming year by Dr. Feld- 
man, an internationally known 
authority in the industrial rela- 
tions field. His second article 
will explain the conflict between 
the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. It will 
appear in an early issue. 


the shop. It protects him because he no 0! collective bargaining 


aid or protection. 


longer works on terms determined by in- 
SECTION 8. It 


dividual bargaining; it subordinates him 
because he becomes subject to whatever 
rules, monopolistic or arbitrary, the union 
in an occupation may establish. 
Presentation of the background of the 


concerted act 


The provisions of the Act are 


if read in the original 


language. Stripped of technicalities the 


chief parts are there- 
fore presented 

(a) There 
is hereby created a board, 
to be known as the ‘Na 
tional Labor Relations 
Board,” which shall be 
composed of three mem 
bers, appointed by the 
President by and with the 
consent of the Senate 


SECTION 4 


SECTION Employees 
shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, 


or assist local labor or- 


ganizations, to bargain 
collectively through rep 
resentatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage 
ivities, I0 he purpose 


ing oO! ther mutual 


shall be an unfair labor 


practice for an employer 
(1) To interfere with, restrain, or co 
erce employees in 
rights guaranteed in SECTION 7 


the exercise of 
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formation or administration of any labor 
Organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it. 


(3) By discrimination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor or- 
ganization. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discrim- 
inate against an employee because he has 
filed charges or given testimony under 
this Act. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his employees, 
subject to the provisions of SECTION 9 
(a). 

SECTION 9 (a) Representatives designated 
or selected for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining by the majority of the employees 
in a unit appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all the 
employees in such unit for the purposes of 
collective bargaining in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment: Provided, That 
any individual employee or a group of em- 
ployees shall have the right at any time to 
present grievances to their employer. 

(b) The Board shall decide in each 
case whether the unit appropriate for the 
purposes of collective bargaining shall be 
the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, 
or subdivision thereof. 


(c) Whenever a question concerning 
the representation of employees arises, the 
Board may take a secret ballot of employ- 
ees, or utilize any other suitable method 
to ascertain such representatives. 


SECTION 10. (c) If, upon all the testimony 
taken, the Board shall be of the opinion that 
any person named in the complaint has en- 
gaged in or is engaged in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the Board shall state its 
findings of fact and shall cause to be served 
an order requiring such person to cease and 
desist from such unfair labor practices, and 
to take such affirmative action, including re- 
instatement of employees with or without 
back pay, as will effectuate the policies of 
this Act. 

(SECTION 11 defines the broad powers of 
the Board for hearings and investigations 
necessary for the exercise of its powers.) 


SECTION 12. Any person who shall will 
fully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with any member of the Board or any of 
its agents or agencies in the performance of 
its duties pursuant to this Act shall be pun 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


SECTION 13. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed so as to interfere with or impede 
or diminish in any way the right to strike 
A mere reading of the provisions of the 
Act shows its possibilities of friction and 
makes clear that enforcement of the terms 
of this Act radically changes the legal 
status of union labor. It forbids practi 
cally all of the practices which have 
marked the centuries of opposition to 
unionism in the history of labor relations. 
And further, it now becomes the obliga- 
tion of an employer to respect a union 
even when it is weak. 

During the first two years of the Act 
many employers resisted its application 
because they felt that the Supreme Court 
would hold it unconstitutional. Indeed, 
this was the opinion of a great majority of 
people familiar with precedents and ten- 
ure of decisions of the Supreme Court for 
the previous fifty years. It was, therefore, 
a matter of great surprise to everyone that 
on April 12, 1937, the Supreme Court, 
in decisions in several cases, upheld the 
National Labor Relations Act as a proper 
exercise of the Federal power. 


BASES OF EMPLOYER OPPOSITION 


Employers who expected an easy-going 
administration of this Act were given a 
ruder shock in the rigorous position taken 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
It has happened that the Board appointed 
to interpret and administer the Act has 
been aggressive in outlawing all activities 
of employers which smacked of opposi- 
tion to union organization. The Board has 
insisted that the recognition of unions is 
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to be more than the willingness of the em- 
ployer to talk with union representatives, 
but is to be embodied formally in a writ- 
ten trade agreement fully setting forth 
the basis of the terms decided upon. It 
has taken cognizance of complaints from 
workers that they had been discriminated 
against, or punished directly or indirectly, 
for aiding to organize, or being members 
of, a union, and has issued numerous 
orders to the employer that he should de- 
sist from such practices. In an increasing 
number of cases such orders have required 
reinstatement with back pay for the work- 
ers who had been discriminated against. 

The Board has been particularly alert 
with regard to complaints from labor or- 
ganizations alleging that the employer 
had favored a company union, or any 
other rival group, and has ordered the 
employer to desist even from any border 
line practices that would give the one 
group advantage over another. The 
Board has initiated or supervised elections 
in thousands of plants throughout the 
country for the determination of the ma- 
jority group in each case which deserved 
to have the trade agreement made exclu- 
sively with it. For an employer even to 
express himself to the workers as adverse 
to unionism or as favoring one organiza- 
tion against another has been regarded by 
the Board as an act of interference. 

The National Labor Relations Act has 
been severely criticized by employers not 
so much because of its administration but 
because of its terms. They complain that 
it merely forbids the unfair practices of 
employers in resisting unionism, but does 
not have correlative provisions defining 
the unfair practices of unions in forcing 
their will upon employers or anyone seek- 
ing for mastery over competitive groups. 
Employers have asserted that, to a large 
extent, the Act puts them at the mercy of 
unions without adequate recourse in the 


law against possible abuses. But employ 
ers have also assailed the Board on the 
grounds of one-sided administration and 
unsympathetic handling of issues to the 


extent of honoring and fomenting small 
labor disturbances to the disregard of 
larger and more constructive employer 
activities. These assertions have done 
much to focus public attention on the 
question of trade union responsibility and 
the legal means for assuring it. Various 


proposals have come forth for registra 
tion of unions, incorporation of unions, 
preparing a set of standards and code 
fair relations to be imposed upon unions, 
and even proposal of drastic measures 


‘5 of 


which go as far as to demand compulsory 


I 
arbitration of disputes. 


BASES OF UNION OPPOSITION 
Strangely enough, instead of defending 
the Act, one section of organizing labor 
is adding to the he ip of abuse. The chief 
reason for this is the present circumstance 


of a labor movement which is divided 
into federations- 


dustrial Organization and the American 


the Committee for In- 


Federation of Labor—and existence of a 
bitter rivalry between the two. In this 
knock-down and drag-out fight it has 
sometimes happened that when the CIO 
has attempted to organize a plant the em 
ployer has hastened to make a contract 
with a union in the A. F. of L. Ith een 
the duty of the Board to look into the 
circumstances of such agreements, to see 


if the A. F. of L. unions had a majority, 
and to determine whether these contracts 
were made prematurely to forestall lc gal 
requirements of bargaining with majority 
groups less favored by the employer In 
to the length 


ntracts 


these cases the Board went 
of holding the premature 

valid and insisting upon the election to 
determine whom the workers wished as 
representatives. For this and other ways 
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of enforcing the law the Board has been 
roundly abused by the A. F. of L. 

A more serious issue between the two 
labor camps grows out of the A. F. of L. 
interest in maintaining craft unionism and 
the CIO interest in extending industrial 
unionism. When the Board holds an elec- 
tion it must decide the “appropriate 
unit,’ viz: shall all the workers vote for 
general plant representatives or shall each 
craft be separated out to vote for craft 
representatives, leaving only the unskilled 
to vote without reference to craft. On 
this difficult issue the Board has tried to 
please the A. F. of L. but has not suc- 
ceeded; hence there is today a combined 
pressure by employers and one sector of 
labor to modify the Act. 

What will come out of this, and will 
the combined attack get a weaker act or 
a better act in terms of promoting indus- 
trial peace and undisturbed employment? 
The answer cannot be given now or here 
but labor is front-page news, and the citi- 
zen will do well to read beyond the head- 
lines in order to make his judgment of 
the trend. 


POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES 

In an article on “Labor's New Era— 
Whither?” appearing in the June, 1937, 
issue of OCCUPATIONS, Raymond G. 
Fuller made a comment on the possible 
consequences of the Act on labor, which 
is worth reconsidering today. He sug- 
gested: 

The direct consequences, the particular 
advantages and benefits, which may come 
to labor through such legislation as the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Social Security Act are of great import- 
ance. The ultimate effects on the patterns 
of occupational life are difficult to pre- 
dict. It is perhaps too early to discuss 
them. Will they tend toward increasing 
stratification of classes, according to the 
nature of employment, whether industrial 
or white-collar, whether skilled or un- 


skilled, and so on? Will these classes, as 

in the Old World, tend in greater degree 

to become hereditary social as well 
occupational classes? If so, they wil 
merely strengthen certain tendencies which 
were observable in this country before 
their enactment. The disappearance of geo- 
gtaphical frontiers had much to do with 
them. Are the occupational frontiers, the 
opportunities of the individual readily to 
change from one occupational class to 
another, to be still further narrowed as 
an after-effect of legislation which give 
increased security within one’s occupa 
tional class? 

Of course it is still too early to predict 
such consequences on any large scale, but 
that these effects are inherent in strength- 
ened unionism is undeniable. A union 
naturally tries to defend its members 
against outsiders, and tends increasingly 
to put obstacles in the way of those who 
may dilute the amount of work available 
From this it is an easy gradation to more 
monopolistic practices, in some cases with 
tragic injustice. An example of this char- 
acter was the reported instance of a closed 
shop contract foisted by the Electrical 
Workers Union in New York upon a 
plant whose personnel included twenty- 
five Negroes, many of long service. Since 
the union did not admit Negroes to mem- 
bership, these Negroes were forced out as 
a condition of collective bargaining. With 
such abuses of control the Act does not 
deal, but it is the belief of many that it 
should, so that the Act will be one sup- 
porting unions whose policies are social, 
rather than supporting any union no 
matter how rigid or reactionary its policy. 


REVISIONS PROPOSED 


That an early revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act is soon to be under- 
taken is the opinion of many people and 
is the report made by William Green, on 
August 20th, after a talk with the Presi- 
dent. According to this report, for the 
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first time since the passage of the Act, 
President Roosevelt conceded that it was 
in need of revision, as evidenced by the 
fact that in their discussion both Mr. 
Green and the President “were in ac- 
cord on the necessity of making some 
changes.” But no hint is given of what 
changes were agreed to, if any. Accord- 
ing to later press reports the President 
revealed that their conversation concerned 
the need for clearing up certain ambigu- 
ities—but he did not specify them. He 
said it was possible that their clarification 
might be taken up at the next session of 
Congress, but made it plain that before 
any revisions were attempted there would 
be conferences with the labor organiza- 
tions, the NLRB, and other interested 
parties. The fact that the President reap- 
pointed as a member of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, for a full five year 
term, Donald Wakefield Smith, who had 
been opposed by the Federation, indicates 
that the President has committed the job 
of deciding upon the revisions to Senator 
Wagner, daddy of the Act. And this 
does not augur important changes. 


29th, Senator W 
ferred for several hours with the executiv: 
committee of the A. F. of | ncerning 
the President's objection to the Act. What 
Mr. Wagner agreed to is not yet known 
but what the A. F. of L. de 

to be: That the law be amended to guar 
antee the rights of crafts to represent 
their members in any plant; that the ju 
dicial powers of the National Labor Re 


On August 


lations Board be vested in a separat 
a lab I 


board case should not have the power t 


tribunal so that the prosecution in 


decide the issue, and that changes | 
made in the administration of the act 


either to eliminate the present board 
to curtail sharply its powers. Senat 
Wagner admitted that he would transmit 
a record of the complaints if asked to d 
SO, but did not indicate that revisions wer 


He merely p unted out tl 


nec essary. 


since Congress did not convene again ut 


til January ample time was available for 
the Administration to prepare amen 
ments “if decided upon.” And that 
how the matter stands and is likely t 
remain for several months 





A member of the National Occupational Conference, Dr. Feldman ha | 
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Reserves. His writings on economic and industrial relatior 
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Tw Fair Labor Standards Act, 
passed by Congress last June and becom- 
ing effective on October 24th, provides 
for the regulation of minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and child labor of all 
employees in industry who are engaged 
in interstate commerce. The term ‘‘com- 
merce” is a broad designation including 
transportation and communication. Less 
drastic than the unconstitutional NRA, 
the new FLSA does not apply to business 
conducted entirely within a state, though 
otherwise the similarities between the two 
acts are pronounced. One superficial dif- 
ference is the stated purpose of the FLSA 
to protect the workers’ “health, efficiency, 
and general well-being” rather than to 
aid recovery as was specifically stated to 
be the purpose of the NRA. 

Following the passage of the Act, 
President Roosevelt appointed Elmer S. 
Andrews, former Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York State, as the FLSA 
administrator (subject to Senate confirma- 
tion next January), and since that time 
Mr. Andrews has been engaged in the 
large task of organizing the various in- 
dustrial committees and assembling an 
estimated force of 1,000 employees for 
the administration of the Act. In late 
summer announcement was made of the 
formation of a textile industry committee, 
and progress with the formation of com- 
mittees for the cotton garment and 
tobacco industries, and activity in the 
formation of personnel in the new Wage 





* Prepared by Editorial Staff of OcCUPATIONS. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


A DIGEST* 


and Hour Division of the FLSA has 
been reported recently. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 


The administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act presides over the Depart- 
ment of Labor's new Wage and Hour 
Division created by the Act. He is re- 
quired to recruit his staff according to 
Civil Service regulations, and to appoint 
one of more committees for each industry 
affected by the Act. Each industry’s com- 
mittee is to be divided into three parts, 
with an equal number of persons serving 
on each part: (1) representatives of the 
industry's employers; (2) representatives 
of its employees; and (3) ‘disinterested 
persons representing the public.” From 
this third group a chairman is to be 
elected. Committee members are to be 
chosen with due regard for the industry's 
geographical location. 

Each industry's committee after careful 
investigation shall recommend by major- 
ity vote the highest possible minimum 
wages for its industry that can be paid 
without appreciably lessening employ- 
ment. The committees are empowered 
to make such breakdown classifications 
within each industry as are deemed neces- 
sary and to set varying minimum wages 
for each classification, but these classifi- 
cations may not be made solely on a 
regional basis. Following public hear- 
ings held on the committee recommenda- 
tions, the administrator shall either accept 
these recommendations and make them 
law after giving due notice, or, if he dis- 
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THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 11 


approve, he shall ask for a reconsideration 
of the recommendations or dissolve the 
committee and appoint a new one. The 
administrator may also reconvene the 
various committees from time to time 
with the purpose of seeking new recom- 
mendations for higher minimum wages. 
Complainants may petition for a review 
of disputed orders under the Act by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which may af- 
firm, modify, or set aside any order. 


THE WAGES AND Hours PROVISIONS 
OF THE ACT 

Aimed at the objective of the rate of 
forty cents per hour for all employees 
engaged in interstate commerce, the 
FLSA permits industry committee mini- 
mum-wage recommendations as high as 
forty cents an hour to become law, if 
approved by the administrator, at any 
time after October 24th, 1938. Never- 
theless, wages of all employees under the 
Act must meet at least the minimum of 
25 cents per hour after this date, and the 
minimum of thirty cents per hour from 
October 24th, 1939 to October 24, 1945. 

After the expiration of the seventh 
year of the FLSA the wage minimum for 
all industrial workers covered by the Act 
is fixed at forty cents an hour and super- 
sedes all previous wage minima ordered 
by the administrator; but, nevertheless in 
cases where an industry committee feels 
that this mandatory forty cent minimum 
would substantially decrease employment 
in its industry, it may recommend and 
the administrator, if he concur, may order, 
a minimum wage between thirty and 
forty cents per hour. To these provisions 
there are certain exemptions, listed below. 

Hours are limited to a maximum of 
44 per week for the first year of the Act, 
to a maximum of 42 hours per week for 
the second year, and to a maximum of 





40 hours weekly from 1940-45, with pay 
ment at the minimum rate of time and 
a half for overtime. 
certain large and important types of in- 
dustries excepted. They are: 
where there exist labor agreements for 
1,000 hours of work for 26 consecutive 


There are, however 


(1) cases 


weeks; or (2) agreements for 2,000 
hours for 52 consecutive weeks, or (3) 
cases where there prevails a maximum 


number of twelve work weeks in a sea- 
sonal industry where the allowed maxi 
mum may be as high as 56 hours per 
week, or (4) cases where employees work 
less than 14 weeks annually in the first 
processing of dairy products, cotton 
sugar products, and any agricultural or 
horticultural commodity, or livestock 
product. Most of the exemptions listed 
below apply to the hours as well as the 
wage provisions of the Act 


MINIMUM AGE PROVISIONS 


“Oppressive child labor”’ is interdicted 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, but it 
applies only to child employees engaged 
in interstate commerce. No goods worked 
on by children under 16 (except children 
laboring for their parents in occupations 
other than mining or manufacturing ) may 
be shipped in interstate commerce unless 
special permission is granted by the Chil 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. This agency is also empowered to 
restrict the types of interstate employment 
in which children between the ages of 16 
and 18 may engage. The Bureau may 
also permit employment of minors 14-16 
in occupations other than mining or 
manufacturing that will not interfere 
with their well-being or schooling. This 
Bureau is also empowered to investigate 
various industries for evidence of viola 
tions of the Act. There are some exemp 
tions to the provisions of this child labor 
section. 
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ALLOWED EXEMPTIONS TO THE ACT'S 
PROVISIONS 

Employees exempted are those who are 
executives, administrators, or professional 
men; those engaged in local retailing and 
outside salesmen; retail and service es- 
tablishment employees in firms doing 
mostly intrastate business; seamen, agri- 
cultural employees, and workers for air 
carriers; employees on small country 
newspapers; employees on local street rail- 
ways and motor buses as well as em- 
ployees whose hours are fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Act; children em- 
ployed as actors or temporarily employed 
in agriculture while not legally required 
to attend school; employees in aquatic 
industries of all kinds such as fishermen, 
divers, and processers and shippers of 
aquatic products; employees engaged 
“within the area of production” in the 
handling or processing of agricultural and 
dairy products; and learners, apprentices, 
communications messengers, and handi- 
capped workers who may work for lower 


wages upon receiving proper certification 
from the Children’s Bureau. 


PROHIBITED ACTS AND ENFORCEMEN? 


The administrator must inspect and in 
vestigate the various industries in order 
to discover any violations, and must order 
the keeping of necessary records by em 
ployers. Penalties of fines and imprison 
ment are prescribed for violations of 
wage, hours, child labor, and record 
keeping provisions of this law. Em 
ployees giving testimony are protected 
against employer reprisals and are per 
mitted to sue to collect for non-payment 
of statutory wages under the Act. A 
final section prohibits non-compliance 
with federal, state, or municipal laws that 
specify a fewer number of working hours 
and a higher wage minimum than those 
set under the Act; also the FLSA states 
that no employer “‘is justified” in length- 
ening hours or decreasing pay to the 
limits set under the Act. 





Summary of Recent Comment on the Wages-Hours Act 


Because the implications and results of laws can seldom be foreseen until 
after a period of operation, it is difficult to predict the effect of the FLSA on 
employment recovery. The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that nearly one- 
fourth of the minors now employed will be affected by the Act, that nearly four 
million workers will ultimately obtain shorter working hours, and that “upwards of 
one million” workers will have received wage increases by 1945. These estimates, 
however, would seem rather low in the face of the recent prediction of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Secretary of Labor and Industry that the FLSA will apply to “‘substantially”’ 
all manufacturing plants and mining operations in that State. Obviously predic- 
tions of the new law’s effects rest upon testings of its constitutionality, upon the 
interpretations of the office of the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and upon proposed legislation to supplement the Act. It appears 





THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


that the FLSA faces a long line of Labor Department rulings and court decisions 
until it is sufficiently clarified. 


Since the law is new and essentially ‘‘middle-of-the-road”’ it is not strange that 
more blame than praise has been voiced since its passage. The various exemptions 
have been attacked both by the exempted employees and by employers competing 
with the exempted employers. Objection has been made to the vesting of such broad 
authority in the hands of one administrator, and it has been alleged that Congress 
has passed a much too inadequate sum for the Act's enforcement. The American 
Federation of Labor has offered several objections, and has announced that it will 
seek to amend the Act at the next session of Congress. Some labor executives 
foresee a larger amount of unemployment resulting from the operation of the law, 
others anticipate the lowering of existing high wages and the increasing of present 
low hours to the wage minimum and hours maximum set by the Act. Creation of 
monopolies, regional favoritism, and wage rigidity are also predicted as the result 
of this law, and many find the Act full of ambiguities. On the other hand, the 
proponents of the Act, though most of them are considerably less enthusiastic about 
it than they were for the NRA, believe that it will bring many sweatshop employers 
into line, encourage the legislating of similar state wages and hours acts, stimulate 
industrial recovery, and go far in eliminating objectionable child labor 


At this stage, standing at the threshold of the Fair Labor Standards Act, an 
impartial viewer of the Act can predict little about its outcome except to assert that 
its chances of surviving are greater than in the case of the NRA, that its administra- 
tor is a labor specialist of wide and proved experience who will go far toward 
making the act popular, and that perhaps, with some amendments, the FLSA will 
fulfill a permanent and definite need in American life. 








Vocational Guidance in the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School of Denver 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD* 


Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


Ove the main entrance to the 
Emily Grifhth Opportunity School of 
Denver are the words, For All Who 
Wish to Learn. 
tinuous assurance to citizens that the Den- 


These words are con- 


quarter-century since Emily Griffith, an 
eighth grade teacher, discovered that a 
great deal of unemployment grew from 
the fact that heads of families either 
had never been trained for definite occu 


ver Public Schools have 
a place for them and 
that the Board of Edu- 
cation has provided a 
capable, well - trained 
staff of teachers from 
whom any person may 
seek assistance in solv- 
ing his own problems. 
In this School there are 
no entrance require- 
ments, no time limita- 
tions, no age limita- 
tions, no closing dates 
of registration. The 
doors are open from 


e Far from becoming “just an- 
other night school” the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School bas 
developed from a woman teach- 
er’s idea into an internationally 
known institution. The School 
offers each phase of occupational 
adjustment to out-of-school 
youth and adults, and its voca- 
tional guidance program is out- 
standing in a community of 
300,000 people. For those seek- 
ing answers to occupational ad- 
justment problems Dr. Stoddard 
provides inspiration and belpful 
suggestions. 


pations or that the occu 
pations for which they 
had been trained had 
been abolished. The 
first year only a few 
hundred were expected 
to enroll for day and 
evening classes in vari- 
ous academic courses 
and occupations, but 
more than 2,000 
crowded through the 
doors. 

The great majority 
of those pupils who 
have come to the School 





early morning until late 
at night. 

Through the doors of this Opportunity 
School in Denver during the past twenty- 
two years more than 100,000 people— 
representing approximately one-third of 
the present population of the city—have 
come for guidance and instruction. For 
many years the School has been regarded 
as one of the most unusual experiments 
in adult education to be found anywhere 
in the world. It is now more than a 


*The author is indebted to Paul L. Essert, 
Principal of the Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
of Denver, in the preparation of this article. 


have presented prob- 

lems of occupational ad- 
justment. How have these problems been 
met? What procedures have evolved out 
of the experiences of this School to meet 
present demands? 

Through these years there has devel- 
oped an unlimited belief on the part of 
the teaching and administrative staff in 
the capacity of every individual to grow 
—a belief that every human being, re- 
gardless of his past experience or present 
status, wants to grow and that he has 
potentialities that can be used to his ad- 
vantage and that of the community. This 
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confidence in the capacity of each person 
to achieve, to grow and to improve, is 
fundamental to the whole program of 
occupational adjustment in the Opportu- 
nity School. This confidence breathes life 
and warmth and spirit into the entire 
guidance program. It leaves merely the 
technical part of the job to be done. 

An organization of personnel which is 
increasingly aware of the need for sys- 
tematic and organized guidance has 
evolved from these twenty-two years of 
experience. The principal is the head 
counselor in active responsibility and 
function. The assistant principal is the 
welfare counselor. More than half the 
time of these officials is devoted to coun- 
seling activities. This is feasible in a 
school where attention of the principal 
or assistant principal need not be given to 
grades, classifications, complex schedule- 
making, discipline, special exercises, and 
organization of mass activities. 


COORDINATORS AND COUNSELORS 


In addition to these head counselors, 
there are four full-time coordinators: one 
in trades, one in distributive occupations, 
one in service occupations, and one in 
women’s occupations. Each coordinator is 
primarily a counselor, with a major por- 
tion of his time given to occupational 
guidance. There is a full-time counselor 
in commercial occupations. There is a 
teacher-counselor in home and family re- 
lationships, who sets aside part of her 
time for individual counseling and part 
of it for group counseling in one of the 
largest and most important of our na- 
tional occupations—that of building good 
homes. There is an employment coun- 
selor who may have by the time this arti- 
cle is published four full-time assistants 
and one part-time assistant. Clerical ser- 
vice is provided for the coordinators and 
the School placement office. 





Most important in the School's organi 
zation for guidance in vocational life is 
the vocational teacher. He comes directly 
from industrial life and is expected to keep 
in constant and intimate touch with it 
Within the staff of the School there are 
fifty-three such teachers. The 
teacher is the first point of o 
contact for the beginner, and the most 
important factor in aiding regular work 
ers to make new occupational transitions 
Most vocational teachers do a great deal 
of placement and follow up work and 


vocat nal 


upational 


carry on coordination activities in their 
particular fields of industry 

Because of the informality of the 
school life, it would be difficult to con 
vey the functioning of this organization 
by classifying and describing the duties 
of each member. It is far more realistix 
to see the Organization functioning as a 
network of services and agencies, all 
guided by the common understanding 
that the majority of students in the School 
are there for occupational reasons and 
that each teacher or counselor is there to 
help each student make this type of ad 


justment, if no other. 


EAGER, HOPEFUL VOLUNTEERS 
Try to 


counselors at their desks, 


visualize these teachers and 
in their shops 
and classrooms surrounded by 3,000 peo 
ple who have expressed the wish to learn 
and to make occupational improvement 
The very fact that these youths and adults 
are here voluntarily is an important and 
advanced point of departure in the gui 
dance program. This voluntary attendance 
indicates a positiv e, aggressive, and hope 
ful attitude of the client toward himself 
and toward life. 

The students of this School are not the 
hopeless, beaten, and bitter citizens who 
have despaired of doing anything for 
themselves or who would leave it all to 
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some demagogue. They are willing to 
contribute to their own growth, if not in 
cash, then certainly in labor and in sacri- 
fice of evenings after a hard day's work. 
They believe in the future of their com- 
munity or they would not put forth the 
effort to be in school night after night. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists main- 
tain that this attitude is important in gui- 
dance; in fact, it is indispensable, and very 
little can be done toward making a better 
adjustment to environment until some 
positive attitude toward life can be devel- 
oped in the client. In the Opportunity 
School this attitude of hopefulness is 
clear; it is accepted by the faculty as a 
self-evident fact in the outlook of each 
student. Occupational guidance becomes 
a much simpler procedure because of it, 
and we move forward from that point. 


THE First CONTACT 


Our counselors and teachers, realizing 
that most of our evening students have 
made a fair analysis of their own adjust- 
ment problems and have come to us in 
order to do something about them, are 
careful to stress action rather than analy- 
sis with the entering student. Each stu- 
dent is met by a receptionist-counselor 
who is carefully trained to make the new- 
comer feel that we can do something to 
help him meet his problem, and to deter- 
mine quickly and quietly which teacher or 
counselor can go into his problem most 
thoroughly. The receptionist must be able 
to get the student started on his way with 
as little red tape and formality as possible. 

This important counselor must be 
keenly alert as to whether he is dealing 
with a beginner who has never worked 
before, a part-time worker who wishes to 
gain full-time status in his present work, 
a full-time worker who wishes to improve 
himself in some particular phase of his 
present work, or a worker, either part- or 


full-time, who is dissatisfied with his 
work and wishes to change. He must 
recognize these types readily without 
seeming to pry too deeply into the per- 
sonal affairs of the student. Only by rec-. 


ognizing the student’s general problen 


can the receptionist make the proper ref- 


erence to the teacher or counselor wh 


will be able to study the individual's 


problem most intimately. 
Testing for vocational aptitudes is done 
on request. Students who seem confused 


and unable to determine their interests 
and capacities after their original contacts 


with the receptionist, teacher, or coun- 
selor are invited to use the testing service 

The entire staff of the Opportunity 
School follows the policy, as far as pos 
sible, that no one shall be turned away. 

This initial contact with the School is a 
critical step in the lives of most appli 
cants. Many have brought themselves 
“back to school” only after much delib- 
eration and discipline. They can be easily 
discouraged from their new venture by 
the barrier of a maze of red tape, filling 
out of cards and forms, or what seems to 
them to be useless questioning and buck- 
passing. 

Once the student is properly placed in 
the intimacies of the proper class or shop 
or counseling office, he is even then made 
to feel that the entire School is a try-out 
situation for him and that he may feel 
free to change if he is not getting started 
toward his desired adjustment. This may 
seem to some to be unnecessary encour- 
agement of shifting and changing of 
classes, but the Opportunity School be- 
lieves that some of the best guidance 
comes from try-out and exploration, and 
that in the long run exploration here is 
far less expensive to both the student and 
the industrial world than it is in the shop, 
factory, store, or office. Furthermore, it 
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) has been found that most students are 


inclined to want to discuss their reasons 
for changing procedures with a counselor, 
and it is here that the student voluntarily 
offers much information about himself 
that the counselor can use helpfully. 


GUIDANCE IN ACTION 

After the student is well on his way 
in some definite manner of study or ap- 
plication, the whole organization for vo- 
cational guidance and adjustment is 
brought into play. Instructors are advised 
as to many of the unique problems which 
were discovered in the original counsel- 
ing periods. 

The coordinators, working daily be- 
tween employers and employee-students, 
discover problems of emotional adjust- 
ment, employment conditions, family life, 
health risks, vocational aptitudes which 
the student had been unable or reluctant 
to point out. In the light of these new 
facts, adjustments are made in the School 
and often in the employment situation of 
the student. Frequently the coordinator 
will help employers to see the problem in 
a different light and to make shifts of 
occupation in the plant, or in some other 
way to help the student overcome his 
working obstacles. Through the coordi- 
nator or the teacher employers are kept 
advised as to new capacities discovered in 
their workers, and instructors learn from 
employers of occupational weaknesses that 
can be overcome in the School. 

Beginners without work experiences 
are given opportunities to study in de- 
sired fields by cooperative part-time ar- 
rangement with employers. Students with 
limitations in regard to carfare, clothing, 
health, or food are referred to the wel- 
fare counselor, who finds ways to over- 
come these limitations so that the training 
may continue. 

Faculty meetings are devoted to faculty 
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guidance in the understanding of the 
numerous opportunities that exist in the 
School for helping in student adjust- 
ments. Often, in these meetings. each 
member of the faculty discusses 
might contribute to the adjustment of an 
actual and typical case. 

The full-time worker is interviewed by 
a coordinator or counselor to see if he is 
advancing himself as a result of his study, 
and, if not, corrections are made in his 
school contacts or employment conditions 


what he 


The employment counselor registers 
the student for employment. He 
that the beginning worker is given sea 
sonal occupation or short-time jobs so 
that he may secure references and a work- 
history. He aids the part-time worker in 
visualizing career possibilities in his work 
and in planning for and securing full- 
time work. He helps the full-time worker 
to advance under his present employer or 
to find a new position where he will be 
more satisfactorily adjusted. 

Within the shops and classrooms, 
safety education and health counseling 
are offered to the worker in connection 
with each task which he performs 

Group counseling is given in busy 
shops and classrooms only where the in- 
structor is sure that students will not feel 
that their learning is being hampered by 
too much talk. Certain special group 
counseling classes are held regularly, 
however. Four units of group counseling 
in retail sales fields are held regularly 
during the year for young people who are 
planning to enter the distributive occu- 
pations. These group counseling periods 
are alternated with definite individual 
counseling periods. 

For the current year, six units of group 
counseling will be offered on “Selecting 
and Getting Started in Your Occupation.” 
In the Americanization work, regular pe- 
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riods of study are devoted to “Job Oppor- 
tunities for the Newcomer to America.” 

Many opportunities develop naturally 
from initial efforts. For example, out of 
the regular work in foods and consumer 
classes have grown four consultation 
classes in the following studies: ‘‘Pre- 
marital Adjustments,” for young women 
about to be married; ‘Marital Adjust- 
ments,” for young brides; ‘Pre-natal Care 
of Infants,’’ for expectant mothers; ‘‘Care 
and Feeding of Infants,’’ for young moth- 
ers. Young husbands of the latter group 
are petitioning for a counseling service. 
For individual members of each of these 
groups, there are regular hours of ap- 
pointment for personal conferences with 
the counselor. 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY AND FOLLOW-UP 

In several of the trades, plans have 
been made for a continuous occupational 
survey of the field, by which accurate in- 
formation is made available for students 
in trade classes as to the potential market 
for labor, conditions under which they 
will work in Denver, and employment 
qualifications and expectations. At the 
present time we have completed and are 
using such information in the fields of 
baking, printing, power sewing, machine 
operation, bricklaying, filling station op- 
eration, and food retailing. These studies 
will be used also in the training and prep- 
aration of counselors. 

Follow-up studies of results of adjust- 
ment procedures are being made continu- 


ously by instructors, coordinators, place. 


ment officers, and the principal. 


A SATISFIED PUBLIC 


For the 100,000 people who nave 


“wished to learn” during the past twent 
two years, the School has maintained ¢ 
fundamental belief in the power of ever 
individual to grow; a point which \ 
emphasized at the beginning of this arti 
cle. Coupled with the procedures briefl; 
described here, this belief in the indivi- 
dual has solved many, if not all, prob 
lems which have arisen. 

There are weaknesses in the program 
of which we are all aware and which we 
are attempting to remedy. Much more 
can be done in testing procedures; far 
more accurate information of occupational 
opportunities in the Denver area should 
be used as a basis for guidance and train- 
ing organizations; better procedures need 
to be developed to prevent drop-outs and 
discouragement; the guidance program is 
being planned to reach more students 
whose needs are not desperate but, never- 
theless, important. 

However, even as it is, Denver people 
believe in the Opportunity School as an 
institution where they can receive gui- 
dance, confidence, and stabilizing influ 
ences. It is this faith and pride of Den- 
ver citizens in this institution that makes 
vocational guidance and the furtherance 
of occupational adjustment—For Al] 
Who Wish to Learn—a social obligation 
for those who are associated with it. 


A member of the Executive Committee of The National Occupational 

Conference, Dr. Stoddard participated in the NOC Occupational Educa- 

tion Tour and has assisted in shaping the reports of that group. Next 
August he becomes Superintendent of Philadelphia's Schools. 
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Shortage of Actuaries 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Assistant Director 
National Occupational Conference 


Fv: THOUSAND DOLLARS a year 
at age thirty-five, a good chance of earn- 
ing ten thousand at forty-five, steady work 
unaffected by depressions, unemployment 


that elusive quality called personality 
“The man of science in business” 
actuary’s description of himself. 
Future actuaries are selected from col- 
lege graduates who have majored in 


is one 


practically unknown, and a shortage of 


workers—it reads like 
a fairy tale, but they 
say it is true. “They” 
are the actuaries of one 
of America’s largest in- 
surance companies, in- 
terviewed recently to 
check the statement of 
a company official that 
there would be a short- 
age of actuaries for the 
next twenty years. 


® Here is a story almost too 
good to be true! It is about an 
occupation in which unusual op- 
portunities with life insurance 
companies are presented for 
young people who possess ex- 
ceptional skill in mathematics 
coupled with administrative abil- 
ity. Requirements are stiff, ex- 
tended study on the job is neces- 
sary, and not every mathematical 
whiz could qualify—possibly not 


mathematics. One com- 
pany 
test which is passed by 


uses a_ selection 
only thirty per cent of 
the candidates who take 
it. The reason again is 
not lack of ability but 


lack of training; they 
have had too much 
theory and too little 


practice on the kind of 
mathematics required. 


The joker is not so 
much in the ability of 
the individual as in the preparation re- 
quired of him. Only two universities in 
the United States and two in Canada 
offer special training for actuaries. And 
for about seven years after employment 
the young graduate must study fifteen 
hours a week to pass the tests of the 
Actuarial Society of America. He studies 
intensely or he does not pass. He passes 
one test a year or he loses his job! 

Mathematical geniuses of the abstruse 
theoretical type are not desired. One em- 
ployer says flatly that he would not hire 
Einstein. The preference is rather for 
men who combine a great facility in 
algebra with the kind of ability that 
makes efficient administrators, including 





even Einstein himself! 


Once hired, the be- 
ginner is assigned to 
clerical work and 
from established formulae for the first 
few years. Later he will undertake more 
difficult problems of practical analysis, 
calculating the risk involved in new types 
of policies, or in old types under changing 
conditions. He determine mathe 
matically the proper premiums, reserves, 
and dividends. He will make special cal- 
culations when policies are lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or changed in any manner. He 
will investigate the probability of various 
types of accidents and the probability of 
retirement on disability or old age pen- 
sions at various ages. 
The actuary will be responsible also 
for the supervision of clerical assistants. 


routine calculations 


will 
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In one of the larger companies thirteen 
actuaries plan and direct the work of an 
actuarial department which employs two 
thousand clerks. In addition to this tech- 
nical and administrative work, he will be 
in close touch with other departments of 
the insurance business, and may be called 
into consultation frequently on matters of 
general management. 


SALARIES AND TRAINING 


Beginning salaries range from $1,200 
to $1,500 a year and increase to about 
$3,500 during the seven or eight years 
usually required to complete the training 
period. During this time the new em- 
ploye must become first an “‘associate”’ 
and then a “fellow” of the Actuarial 
Society of America, by passing successive 
examinations. Only after this program 
has been completed is he a real actuary. 

The salaries mentioned are for the New 
York area, one of the three places in 
North America where any substantial 
number of actuaries is to be found. The 
other two places are Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Toronto, Canada, where salaries 
as well as living expenses are substan- 
tially lower. Employment may be found 
also in state departments of insurance and 
in the administration of private pension 
systems. Future growth of unemployment 
insurance and social security may cause 
considerable extension of employment 
opportunity for actuaries. 

The tests given by the Actuarial Society 
cover successively such subjects as the 
following: algebra, differential and in- 
tegral calculus, calculus of finite differ- 
ences, probability, mathematics of finance, 
actuarial theory, insurance law, insurance 
investment and finance, insurance ac- 
counting, statistics, construction of mor- 
tality tables, selection of risks. These 
tests also cover more technical subjects 
such as valuation of liabilities, sur- 


plus distribution, and pension funds 

Some of the major companies offer 
class instruction in preparation for the 
early tests. Some advanced instruction js 
provided by the Actuaries Club of Ney 
York. But much of the advanced stud) 
must be done independently. 


DISTRIBUTION AND DEMAND 


The number of fully qualified actuaries 
is small, approximately 250 for the entire 
United States. About one hundred of 
these are located in the New York area, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany having thirty-five, the Prudential 
and Equitable Companies having thirteer 
each. Several actuaries have expressed 
the opinion that the United States could 
easily absorb many more actuaries at the 
present time, if qualified men were avail- 
able. One company hires each year one 
new actuarial candidate for each two a 
tuaries in its employ. Of those hired, 
one-third drop by the wayside, one-third 
leave to take positions in other companies 
so that only one-third remain. Despite 
hundreds of applicants, this company had 
to get along last year with one less than 
it expected to hire because no qualified 
applicant could be found. 

The demand for actuaries is growing 
by reason of the increasing complexity 
of insurance policies, the rapidity with 
which risks change, the development of 
social insurance, and the general growth 
of the business. With so few colleges 
offering training, there seems to be no 
probability of overcrowding for many 
years. But even at present not all gradu- 
ates of the university training courses are 
employed, because not all have the de- 
sired personality and record of outstand- 
ing achievement during the training 
period. 

The University of Iowa and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are said to be the 
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only institutions in the United States 
offering special actuarial courses. Each 
offers a graduate course of one year as 
well as undergraduate courses. Iowa does 
not encourage prospective students who 
do not rank in the top ten per cent of 
their undergraduate classes in mathema- 
tics. Although Harvard does not train 
specifically for actuarial work, the stand- 
ard is so high that one large company, 
which made an analysis by colleges, found 
that Harvard men passed the examina- 
tions of the Actuarial Society of America 
with a higher degree of success than the 
graduates of any other institution. Other 
colleges with good records in the same 
company, in addition to Iowa and Michi- 
gan, are Williams, Reed, Yale, and 
Princeton. The universities at Toronto 
and Manitoba produce most of the ac- 
tuaries for the Canadian companies. 

Very few women are employed. One 
company is reluctant to take them because 
of the long training period required, dur- 
ing which period most of the good ones 
get married and leave. Minority groups 
are subject to about the same handicaps 
they face in other occupations. 


START WitrH LARGE COMPANY 


There is some difference of opinion 
regarding the best place to start. Broader 
experience may be obtained in a short 


Robert Hoppock is the author of Job Satisfaction and of many articles 

and pamphlets on various aspects of vocational guidance and placement 

During the present academic year he is giving at Fordham Universit) 
a course in the Administration and Supervision of Guidance 





SHORTAGE OF ACTUARIES 


time in the small companies, but they 


I 
offer little assistance in training for the 
examinations. Furthermore, very few in 
experienced men are hired: the 
panies and the state insurance 


ments generally prefer to hire experienced 


sal . 
SI all com 


ler 
depart 


men who have been trained in the major 
companies. 

In summary, the advantages of the o 
(1) stability of employ 
nent, depressions having virtually no ef 


cupation are: 


fect upon the number employed; (2) in 
come, it being possible to make a good 
salary more quickly than in any other 
kind of mathematical work 
esting work, there being almost infinite 


(4) inter 


variety in the tasks a competent actuary 
is called upon to perform. The only dis 
advantage suggested by the actuaries 
themselves is the long period of study ne 
cessary after employment, and the hard 
ship which this works upon all members 
of the family if the young employee mar- 
ries during this period. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Actuarial Society of America 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
The contents of this article are based 
solely upon interviews with actuaries, ac 
tuarial students, and a vice president of 
one of the larger insurance companies in 
the New York area. 
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a industrialists, and 
labor executives, as well as the general 
public have a common problem in pre- 
paring and maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of skilled workmen and technicians. 


trained new apprentices would have in 
troduced additional competition into an 
existing labor surplus. Educational insti- 
tutions likewise saw little advantage in 
training young people for jobs that did 


With the disappear- 
ance of our frontier 
country, the problem of 
balancing occupational 
supply and demand in 
hundreds of special 
fields has been creeping 
upon us as a nation. 
With this problem, 
which has become more 
acute since the collapse 
in 1929, most agencies 
have temporized with 
expediencies and short- 
sighted policies, and 
consequently have 
failed to look ahead to 


* School executives, vocational 
counselors and teachers, cur- 
rently faced with adjustment of 
curricula to future occupational 
needs in their local communities, 
will find much food for thought 
in the accompanying article. li 
presents further proof of the 
fact that occupational guidance 
and training efforts are of little 
avail unless definite information 
is obtained on occupational 
placement opportunities, espe- 
cially with respect to future de- 
mands for skilled workers. 


not exist, and curtail- 
ment of technical and 
vocational training pro- 
grams resulted. On the 
other hand, however, 
what were the gradu 
ates of our schools 
trained to do? The 
answer to this question 
is difficult and involved, 
but perhaps a ray of 
light appears from the 
following discussion. 
During 1937 | busi- 
ness in Cincinnati 
picked up on all fronts 
We found ourselves 





see where we are going. 

The steps taken to meet the unemploy- 
ment conditions of the last eight years 
have resulted in (1) the reduction and 
discouragement of apprentice training 
programs; (2) the retrenchment of many 
technical programs in the field of educa- 
tion; and (3) a dearth of carefully ana- 
lyzed factual material on the status of 
our future labor supply. 

It is easy to understand why labor 
unions have discouraged apprentice train- 
ing programs, when a large proportion 
of their membership has been unem- 
ployed for a considerable portion of the 
time during the past eight years. To have 


forced to import skilled mechanics in the 
building industry because of an wnder- 
supply, despite the fact that the employ- 
ment index was only 62 and thousands 
of people were occupied on work relief 
programs and receiving relief from the 
City Welfare Department. Viewed in 
this light our general situation appears 
all the more confused. More careful ex- 
amination of the situation, however, dis- 
closes that shortages of labor in the midst 
of widespread employment are due to 
the lack of: 

1. Adequate forecasting of both im- 

mediate and long-term labor needs. 
2. Close articulation between the de- 
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mands of industry and the supply of 
skilled craftsmen and technicians. 

3. Proper inventories of available 
workers. 

4. Accurate information on the work- 
ing expectancy of those engaged in the 
many industrial fields. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED 

Occupational forecasting depends upon 
accurate and current information in the 
following areas: 

1. The present and future trend of em- 
ployment in an industry, as estimated from 
past activities and proposed developments. 

2. The age distribution and work span 
expectancy of those workers now engaged 
in the occupation. 

3. The future supply in training. 

As these factors are related to each 
other, it is possible to determine the num- 
ber of qualified apprentices who should 
be encouraged to enter an occupation in 
order to maintain a given supply. Thus 
it becomes possible for a community or a 
nation to make reasonably accurate fore- 
casts of the future labor needs. From 
these data it is then possible for the edu- 
cational agencies, industry, labor, and the 
public to arrange their facilities and ex- 
penditures to meet existing as well as 
future demands, and thereby insure 
against overtraining and undertraining. 
Our educational programs could be re- 
vised then on the basis of estimated need. 
That such improvement in planning 
would benefit all, seems beyond perad- 
venture. 


How Many Workers? “ 


It is commonly estimated that the de- 
mand for workers in the various occupa- 
tions cannot be accurately determined, 
yet we find that there have been in exist- 
ence for many generations certain prac- 
tices designed to regulate the supply of 
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skilled workers. From time to time ap 
prentice-journeyman ratios have 


of skilled craftsmen. As has | en pointed 
out, however, apprentice training pro- 


la} 


grams conducted by labor unions and in 
dustry have been in a virtual state of col 
lapse for the past eight years 
speaking, very little has been done in 
training a supply of new skilled workers 
At the same time, those engag: in the 
various occupations are steadily growing 
older. This situation unless corrected will 
result in acute shortages in many lines 

In the training of skilled workers to 
meet the demand in the various occupa 
tions, not only in a community but in a 
nation, it is desirable to determine within 
reasonable limits the number who may 
profitably enter the various occupations 
The following factors are important in 
this determination: 


1. The fluctuations in employment, both 
by occupations and by industry 
2. Fluctuations in industrial activity as 


a means of estimating the demand for 
workers. 

3. Analysis of the age distribution of 
the present supply of workers. 

4. Compilation of the present number 
in training for specific occupations 

5. Work expectancy of those engaged 
in the various occupations. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


In determining the fluctuations of em- 
ployment by industry and by occupation, 
there are certain current figures that are 
helpful. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor pub- 
lishes monthly the fluctuations in employ- 
ment and payrolls of the major industries 
in the United States. These data are also 
broken down by states and are also avail- 
able for the major metropolitan areas. 
Since these figures have been gathered 





for a considerable number of years, they 
provide the basis for appraising the num- 
ber of workers needed over a period of 
time to man each industry. Analysis of 
employment and payroll trends of indi- 
vidual industries when compared with 
production levels indicates the extent to 
which the same number or a lesser num- 
ber of men are needed to sustain any 
given production level. 

The employment and payroll indexes 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics can then be related to the Federal 
Census reports at the time the census is 
taken. Over a ten-year period any changes 
in the distribution of occupations within 
an industry will be revealed, 7.e., in ana- 
lyzing the occupations that comprise the 
construction industry, one may determine 
from the census reports the number of 
bricklayers engaged in 1920 and in 1930 
for any community. These census figures 
can then be related to the employment 
indexes at those particular periods. While 
this method is limited, it discloses the 
nature of the trend. In two years, the 
1940 Federal census will be taken which 
will enable us again to determine the 
trend between 1930-1940. Also occa- 
sional reports issued by private organiza- 
tions indicate the employment trend for 
workers in specific occupations. Addi- 
tional refinements and increased accuracy 
will result in more closely determining the 
number needed for each occupation. The 
records of the Social Security Board and 
the Public Employment offices are in- 
creasingly helpful. 

In some industries production activity, 
and hence employment, fluctuates widely 
during the twelve months of each year. 
Certain studies made locally indicate that 
there is a fluctuation of 30 per cent in the 
number of employees carried on a pay- 
roll during the course of a single year. 
In attempting to estimate the number of 
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trained workers necessary to meet th 
need, the question may properly be raised 
as to whether the community should trai: 
for the maximum need or for the avera: 
need. The answer depends further up 
the available labor supply which is u 
employed. Under conditions of the past 
several years, it would indicate that 
would be quite proper to train for maxi 
mum demand rather than average need, 
since such a policy would provide a cer- 
tain portion of the present unemployed 
workers with skills that they can readily; 
utilize as business activity increases, with 
resulting advantage both to the employer 
and the employee. In order safely to 
estimate this number, however, it is neces- 
sary to relate the demand to production 
volume. Anticipated changes in volume 
become the means of forecasting immedi- 
ate employment needs. It is therefore 
necessary to watch carefully the activity 
in the various fields of industry, 7.e., ap- 
plications made to local building inspec- 
tors for mew construction indicates the 
amount of labor that will be needed for 
a short period in the immediate future 
In other fields, orders taken for future 
delivery furnish the basis for estimating 
the amount and kind of man-power 
needed to manufacture the merchandise 
necessary to fill the orders. 


STuDY OF REPLACEMENT NEED J 


Effort to determine the replacement 
need for workers requires a careful analy- 
sis of the existing age distribution of those 
engaged in the occupation. If the major- 
ity of the workers are under 45 years of 
age at the present time and the work 
ing expectancy in that occupation in most 
cases will permit the man to work until 
he is 65 years of age, the chief factor op 
erating to reduce the supply is death. At 
present mortality rates are the only cer- 
tain basis for anticipating reduction in 
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the supply of workers. In those occupa- 
tions in which today’s workers are 45 
years of age and over, the need for re- 
placement is becoming increasingly acute, 
as most of these workers will auto- 
matically retire at the age of 65 years 
These data, 7.e., the data on the current 
age distribution of workers, are avail- 
able from the Federal census reports. 
It is well to compare the age distribution 
for two or three census periods. 

In every community there is a certain 
amount of apprentice training. Some of 
it is conducted under public auspices, 
some is conducted by labor unions, some 
is conducted by industry. In order to de- 
termine the present supply, it is there- 
fore necessary to canvass the trades agen- 
cies in a community for the purpose of 
determining the number who are released 
each year into each craft. 

In many occupations we do not have 
information of sufficient accuracy to de- 
termine the number of years the worker 
would expect to follow his occupation. 
There is some evidence to indicate that 
many industries discard workers at the 
age of 45, but an analysis made in Cin- 
cinnati discloses the fact that during the 
depression workers in the older age 
groups were not discharged in any larger 
proportion than younger workers. On 
the other hand we found that as employ- 
ment increased in 1937 there was a tend- 
ency to re-man with younger men. This 
means that the older man who is displaced 
finds it more difficult to re-enter his oc- 
cupation than the younger man. Accur- 
ate data on this occupational age prob- 
lem are extremely vital, yet it is a field 
in which there is practically no informa- 
tion. Ultimately it must be taken into 
account in estimating the replacement 
needs for workers in the specific occupa- 
tional areas. 
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FINDING THE REPLACEMENT RatTI 
To determine the r placement rate for 
either an occupation or an industry, th 
following procedure is suggested 


1. Determine the num! ¢ 
needed to maintain a supply equal to an 
employment index of 1 
This number may be increa lit 
ished in terms of the experience of the 
last ten or twelve years, which shows 
whether the volume of employment in the 
occupation or industry has been on the 
increase or decline 

For convenience, the replacement rate 
needed in occupations may be calculated 
on a twenty-year basis. If a ten-year plan 
or thirty-year plan is adopted, the same 
method will apply, but the mortality rates 
and age distributions within the occupa 
tion will have to be adjusted accordingly 


2. On the basis of the current age dis- 
tribution of workers in the occupation, it 
can be assumed that those now 45 years of 
age and over will not be available twenty 
years hence. This entire number wiill there- 
fore have to be replaced if the demand 
twenty years from now is approximately 
the same as today. 

The next step required is to compute 
the expected mortality of the present sup- 
ply of workers under 45 years of age. This 
number will be added to the group be 
tween the ages of 45 and over who must 
be replaced at the end of twenty years 
The difference between this number and 
the number required, as determined by 
Item 1, indicates the total number of re- 
placements that must be made over a 
twenty year period. 

We next assume that the replacements 
should be made from those between the 
ages of 20-24. If this is followed, the 
mortality over a twenty year period among 
this group will eliminate about nine per 
cent, hence the allowance must be made 
for mortality among new workers taken 
into the occupation. 

The sum of the workers who are dis 
placed because of old age, plus mortality 
among those under 45 now engaged in the 
occupation and the expected mortality of 
the replacements, represents the total that 
must be distributed over a twenty year 
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period. This yields an annual replace- 

ment rate. 

A canvass of existing apprentice train- 
ing carried on by educational agencies, in- 
dustries, and labor unions would indicate 
the amount of training now being carried 
forward. If the extent of training dis- 
covered is below the annual replacement 
need, facilities should be enlarged or in- 
creased to meet the anticipated demand. 
If, on the other hand, the number in 
training is found to be larger than the 
replacement need, training in this field 
should be curtailed. 

The above method is based on the as- 
sumptions that: 

1. The working span in the various oc- 
cupations is between the ages of 20-65 
years. 

2. The only factor operating to reduce 

the number of workers is death. 

3. The demand for workers within the 
occupation itself will not change radically 
in the next twenty years. 

4. The fluctuations in the supply of 
labor over an extended period of time as 
a result of migration are zero. 


FALLACIES IN ASSUMPTIONS 


It scarcely needs to be pointed out that 
all of these assumptions are open to ques- 
tion. In the first place, in most occupa- 
tions the working span of an individual 
is less than 40 years, and hence any re- 
placement figures based on the forty-year 
period would be extremely conservative. 
Accordingly, since accurate data on the 
approximate working span in the occupa- 
tion are available, the replacement rates 
should be calculated on the basis of these 
data. 

Many factors tend to reduce the num- 
ber of available workers besides death, 
though how important they are is not 
known. They include such factors as in- 
dustrial accidents, invalidism, and obso- 


lescence. When the exact nature of these 
factors is determined, proper allowance 
for them may be made in determining the 
replacement rate. 

The assumption that the demand for 
workers within the occupation will not 
change radically within the next twenty 
years is an open question; however, if 
the yearly changes in the volume of pro- 
duction and employment are known 
is possible to make the necessary annual 
revisions in the number of trainees, thu 
assuring a sufficient number of worker 
in the expanding industries and resulting 
in the curtailment of training for declin 
ing ones. It is not sound to expect t 
determine the replacement rate once and 
for all for a twenty year period and not 
make revisions in the light of current 
experience. 

To the fourth assumption, based on the 
fact that the net effects of migration on 
a labor supply of any given communit; 
over a period of time is zero, there prob- 
ably will be exceptions. Certainly if w 
were estimating the replacement need 
for the nation, the net effect would be 
zero, unless the immigration laws are 
radically changed. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing plan suggests a method 
by which a community can ascertain its 
needs for vocational training in the vari- 
ous occupations. While the method has 
limitations, it does indicate quite clearly 
what the problem is and what additional 
factors must be determined if accurate 
knowledge of the training needs in the 
community are to be determined. The 
data developed by such a plan are not 
only of value for the administrative agen- 
cies in the community to know in deter- 
mining their policy, but they are invalu- 
able as a means of developing sound gui- 
dance material. 
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Too little attention has been given in years has emphasized the inade 
the field of vocational guidance to the our information about occupati 


analysis of the jobs available and the Op- portunities. As a result, both 


portunities open. In most instances it tional education programs and 
has been haphazard. Attention has been dance programs have had to carry on wit 


devoted rather to improved counseling out the underlying factual 1 


techniques which, though quite appropri- necessary for sound developme: 


ate, are of little value in the absence of plan is submitted in the h 


accurate market information. will stimulate additional effort 


The experience of the past several ing along these lines 


Dr. Thompson went to Cincinnati last February after having served 
} Director of Research, Regional Department of Economic Security 
1935. Previously he was head of the Department of |! 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and in 1934-35 was head of the Re 
Division at the Cincinnati Employment Cente 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, Februar 


March 2, 1939 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Cleveland, Februa 


22-25, 1939 
American Education Week, November 6-12, 1938 


American Management Association Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
City, October 5-6, 1938 


American Vocational Association Convention, St. Louis, November 30-De 
3, 1938 (Special Vocational Guidance Program) 


Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Octo 


27-28, 1938 
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The Workbook in the Study of Occupations 


RICHARD J. WILLIAMS 


Counselor 


Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


| HE WORKBOOK is one of those of controlling in detail what goes on 


so-called ‘“‘aids”’ 


has been a tendency in 
some quarters to make 
a workbook serve as a 
course of study—that 
is, a préscription of 
what is to be taught as 
well as how it is to be 
taught. It amounts to a 
laboratory system simi- 
lar to the Dalton con- 
tract plan, where the 
student finds the an- 


to teaching that raise 
such difficulties that one wonders whether 
they are correctly named. 

In the study of occupational life there 


the classroom. 


one cannot rely too greatly on result 


* Is the workbook an aid or a 
hindrance in the teaching of 
occupations? Advantages and dis- 
advantages are discussed in the 
accompanying article, the author 
concluding that the workbook is 
worthwhile only when used 
properly by both the teacher and 
the student, and when it bas 
sufficient elasticity to meet a flex- 
ible course of study. Various 
applications are outlined, and a 
list of workbooks is appended. 


without the confirmation of practice. The 


laboratory use of a 
workbook cannot sta: 
the test of practice. TI 
class becomes bored 
looking up the answer 
to questions day after 
day. Where it 
thought that the stu 
dent had been taught 
techniques for solving 
problems, in practice 
what he had learned 








swers to assignments 
made in the workbook and writes them 
in the spaces provided. 

If one is in a hurry and indisposed to 
much work, a fair theoretical case can 
be thrown up in defense. The child does 
the work, not the teacher. The superior 
or more interested pupil progresses at his 
own pace into work of increasing diffi- 
culty. Most or all of the work is done in 
the classroom. The student learns how to 
solve problems, particularly if a class- 
room library is provided. If there are 
doubts about the ability of the teacher to 
do the work, one may feel comforted that 
he has insured himself against unpleasant 
incidents. Briefly, a deathblow is struck 
at the textbook recitation method, and 
there is substituted a fairly tight system 


were a few devices « 
the research man. Instead of having beer 
taught to cooperate with his fellows, th 
student has been shaped into the rou 
tinized, mechanized clerk amenable t 
life under dictatorships and to suppres 
sion by one’s betters. Here is another « 
those easy ways out that does not get one 
out. 

As a matter of fact, the method par 
takes somewhat of the essence of nos 
trums, because it is put forward as a 
cure-all. Method is fundamentally a link 
A link connects two things: the child and 
the end, although it must be conditioned 
by equipment and existing techniques 
This particular use of the workbook 
makes the important assumption that it 
can fit passably well the various types of 
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THE USE OF THE WORKBOOK 


ends. When it is realized that such di- 
vergent learnings as understandings, at- 
titudes, and techniques deserve a place in 
the study of occupational life, it becomes 
farcical to contend that one procedure 
can suffice. 

But can the workbook be granted this 
generous treatment? A workbook re- 
quires prescription. Does not that pre- 
scription destroy interest — with conse- 
quent collapse of the teaching process? 

Students today are vitally interested in 
occupational life. It takes considerable 
maltreatment to destroy that interest. 
Some educators insist that the child 
should choose his own topics. for inves- 
tigation as the only means of maintain- 
ing interest. Practice has proved the error 
of this assumption. A considerable por- 
tion of the class work can be teacher di- 
rected if the topics and methods are con- 
stantly varied and an attempt made to 
“dress up” the work. Much of that work, 
however, will be child directed within a 
teacher directed framework. 

A workbook, therefore, which is suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet a flexible course of 
study, need not be condemned. When 
classroom procedures have been fitted to 
the functions that they can fulfil, numer- 
ous points will present themselves in 
which a workbook can be of real service. 
It is our purpose to consider a few of 
these points. 

The task is two-fold: (1) to locate the 
various procedures in their proper places, 
and (2) to note the points at which a 
workbook can be of aid to these pro- 
cedures. In selecting the procedures it 
will be necessary to consider the student, 
ends, and existing techniques and mate- 
rials. The ends will be arbitrarily divided 
into understandings, attitudes, and tech- 
niques. 

The study of occupational life aims at 
the child acquiring certain informations, 


predominantly in the form of under 
standings rather than facts, which will 
aid him in adjusting to the world of 


work as well as in cooperating with 
others in the social control of that world 
of work. 
For GATHERING INFORMATI 
Current practice entails, first, a gen 
eral survey of occupational groups 


though some speci nc occupations an be 
studied by all students when th ’ 
typical, of general interest, or of special 


social importance; and second, an indi 
vidualized study of occupations in order 
to meet the needs of particular students 
The large number of upations leav 


little alternative to this approach 

In the general treatment, informal dis 
cussions will loom large in the total 
method. A class as a group has a 
able body of occupational information 
which, garbled, biased, and spotty as it 


C I 


is, merely requires sharing and organiza 


tion. Topics for discussion can be sug 
gested in the workbook. Certain types of 
facts for use in discussions, such as are 
expressed in photographs, cartoons, maps, 
pictographs, graphs, and the Iil ll 
relatively difficult of access may be 


given to the students by the workbook 


Finally, the workbook can provide brief 
review exercises for those topics which 
should enter all classes, and blank pages 


for note-taking for those which cannot be 


foreseen. 

While a group of students may poss: 
a sizable body of information, no one 
would contend that they can afford to 
ignore the other sources. For school pur 


poses, many of these sources will be found 


in the maze of books, pamphlets and 
magazines that constitute the printed lor 
of occupational information. 

In tapping these materials, a need 
exists for directing the student's study 
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A few questions that focus for him what 
he may hope to find are invaluable. When 
included in the workbook, they also pro- 
vide the basis for review and afford a 
permanent record. In the general sur- 
vey, the student can profitably read a 
chapter from a good occupations text for 
each group of the classification, lest he 
should tend to glide along on his general 
fund of information and from what he 
has gleaned in the informal discussions. 
A few directive questions for such read- 
ing might well be answered in the class 
in order to check the surprising interpre- 
tations students sometimes place on the 
things they read. 


For Stupy OF SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 

In the study of specific occupations, the 
work will need to be largely individual 
or small committee activity, although 
some of the results of these individual 
investigations might be shared if the 
teacher keeps his ear to the ground so 
as to halt them before the students be- 
come bored. The workbook can fill the 
need for directive questions, review, and 
a permanent record in the individual 
study of specific occupations. 

Tapping printed sources has been men- 
tioned. Several limitations are at once 
apparent. Printed materials are neces- 
sarily general, and their use requires 
checking in the actual scene in which the 
student lives. Books and pamphlets are 
notorious in their inability to keep up 
with a rapidly changing world, and so the 
more direct paths to economic life must 
be kept open. Finally, the experience 
gleaned in books is vicarious: smells, 
noises, feels, tastes, and sights still give 
men interpretations of experience that 
cannot be found in books. 

Since occupational life must be tapped 
directly, interviews with workers, visits 
to plants, speakers from industry, radio 


broadcasts, motion pictures, and part-time 
jobs are indispensable if the child is ¢ 

gain the fullest understanding from his 
study. It is no overstatement, however, 
to say that these devices frequently end 
unprofitably, if not disastrously. The stu 
dent must, among other things, be pr 

pared for what he can learn. Directive 
assignments are needed, as well as the 
services of review and a permanent rec- 
ord. Just how effectively these directive 
aids can be laid out in advance so as t 

be included in a workbook, however, is 
open to question. Probably a few gen 
eral forms can be used, but in most cases 
mimeographed directions might better be 
added as the need arises. 


TECHNIQUE INSTRUCTION 


The second type of learning for which 
we set out to find links is that of tech- 
niques. We want to train our students t 
become adaptable in a changing world 
While attitudes are of the greatest im 
portance in adaptability, a knowledge of 
and the ability to apply techniques is of 
profound importance. 

Teachers have learned, with some an 
noyance to themselves, that if they want 
students to learn techniques, the students 
must actually apply the techniques. In 
other words, the students must lay out 
their own attacks on problems and then 
carry them through. Where it was as- 
sumed that a workbook could fill in part 
the need for the directive function, it now 
appears that the pupil must fill that need 
for himself. Nothing is left for the 
workbook but to suggest topics for indi- 
vidual and group activities, and then to 
provide the paper for the directive func- 
tion. 

The question should be raised, how- 
ever, whether this reasoning does not re- 
quire modification in the light of other 
facts. A weighty objection to having stu- 


een a 
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dents plan their own work is the length of 
class time required. What a teacher could 
plan in ten minutes will take an average 
class forty-five or more minutes to ac- 
complish. Whether this expenditure of 
time is deemed worthwhile will depend 
upon individual philosophies. Some will 
say that techniques are of such greater 
importance than information, or that the 
concomitant learnings in the form of 
understandings and attitudes are so great 
that the emphasis is rightly placed on 
techniques. Others will say that under- 
standings and attitudes should be aimed 
at more directly. Since a good case can 
be made for either side, perhaps it would 
be safest to solve the difficulty by a com- 
promise. In some cases the workbook, 
and in others the students, could perform 
the directive function. In many situations 
the directive function cannot be laid out 
in advance. In such cases certainly; and 
perhaps in others, the class could take 
over the function. 


CREATION OF ATTITUDES 

The third type of learning desig- 
nated is that of attitudes. It is the one 
which requires the greatest finesse and 
in reality determines whether content or 
technique instruction stands or falls. Clear 
the mind of prejudices, plant a love of 
truth, create a desire to work together, 
and even the child of I. Q. 85 will some- 
times astound with his flashes of wisdom. 

The preaching procedure, as a whole, 
has succeeded in the inverse order of what 
it has set out to do, although it must be 
conceded that in isolated instances a 
strong personality, greatly admired by 
students, can employ it effectively. First, 
the procedure neglects the factor that at- 
titudes are largely a reflection of group 
opinions. Secondly, it runs up against the 
barrier that in a conflict between indi- 
vidual interest and group interest, the 


former takes precedence unless buttressed 
by an extremely strong gt 


up opinion. 
The implication for teachers is that they 
cannot change group opin ntil actual 
life experiences are compat with the 
change, but that they may well enlighten 
the group on issues where individual in- 
terest is best obtained by seeking group 
interest. If this is followed, preaching 
will no longer be preaching and note- 


taking may be used and included in the 


workbook 


In creating opinions, information 
gleaned from books, informal discussion, 
direct contact with economic life, and 
group activities will be found invaluable 
The directive and review functions in con- 
nection with these procedures have al 
ready been noted. 

The case conference method will be 
found of exceptional value in certain 


types of personal-social questions. Here 


the group changes or crystalliz 


es its own 
opinions and the emphasis is upon the 
development of attitudes of cooperation 
The procedure is facilitated when each 
child has a copy of the case before him 
These cases can be 
At the end of 
student may 


during the discussion 
printed in the workbook 
the discussion, the note in 
the spaces provided the conclusions that 


he, or the class, has reached 


MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS 


The workbook can serve various mis 
cellaneous services. Tests, 
purposes of review, pupil motivation, or 
as learning devices, are more simply em- 
ployed when included in the workbook 
If the course contains a unit on self- 
analysis, the forms and directive aids can 
be included in the workbook and can be 
detached for inclusion in a cumulative 
fold for counseling. Bibliographies, over- 
views, and summaries are conveniently 
made available by the workbook 


whether for 
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Very little has been said about adapt- 
ing the work to individual differences in 
ability. This can be solved in part for 
the superior students by including sug- 
gested lists of projects for individual or 
committee work at the end of each unit 
in the workbook. While it may be de- 
sirable for students to initiate their own 
projects, it is certain that most students 
fall down badly when given this initia- 
tive. For the poorest students, homo- 
geneous grouping seems to be indis- 
pensable. Most effective results will be 
achieved, of course, when homogeneous 
grouping is used throughout. 


PROPER FUNCTION OF THE WORKBOOK 


The success of the workbook depends 
on the course of study which controls its 
use. It has been seen that a workbook 
can serve several functions in the educa- 
tional process: the directive, the review, 
the permanent record, the presentation of 
certain types of information and mate- 
rials for use with other procedures, a par- 
tial solution of the problem of individual 
differences, and such miscellaneous aids 
as can be laid out in advance. Where a 


workbook is handed to a teacher as an 
other gadget, its effect varies all the v 

from uselessness to a point where it ma 
actually defeat the teaching process. 

Needless to say, most workbooks 
of little use because they have not beer 
articulated with good courses of stud) 
Until this requirement is met, it is better 
to emphasize the compilation of cours: 
of study, and let the functions of a wor 
book be served so far as they may by the 
old-fashioned notebook. It will be ol 
served that many of the uses of a work 
book indicated here differ little in pra 
tice from the notebooks of old, althoug! 
some saving of time can be effected 
through printing. 

A printed workbook should be put up 
in loose-leaf form. Units can be inter 
changed to meet conditions of time and 
place, new materials can be inserted 
easily, and opportunities for some origin 
ality on the part of the students ar 
opened. Needless to say, the binding, 
printing, and content should be in as at- 
tractive a form as possible. Use of the 
workbook should be a pleasure, not a 
task. 


During the past summer Richard ]. Williams has been pursuing courses 
in guidance and personnel at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He has been on the staff of the Scranton High School since 1933. 








A LIST OF WORKBOOKS 


The past decade has witnessed a veritable avalanche 
pared for use with classes studying occu 
occupational and educational planning. 

. , 9 . , ; } r , 
that the following list of available workbooks will 
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ive MAL 


Amalong, Raymond H., and Kintigh, 
William Q. Junior Guidance. Scottdale, Pa., 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1934. Pp. 196. 


Pupils’ outlines and check lists for use in 
cial. educational, vocational, and occupational 
cuidance in junior high school. Bibliography for 
h teachers and students 


Anderson, A. C.; Irvine, P.; and Pannell, 
H. C. Exploring the World at Work. Au- 
urn, Ala., Prather Publishing Co., 1936. 


“explorative and participative activities 


s occupational fields.” A text book study 
ccupational exploration in the junior 
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B rthur H idance Workbook for 


Webster, N. Y., 


1932. Pp. 100. 56 
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General Textbook Co., 
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e relationship which his character, personality, 
1 education bear to his future occupational life 
Blough, Gideon L. My Career Book. New 
York, American Book Co., 1937. Pp. 116. 
Treats occupations for men and occupations 


tely 
ely 


Chapman, Paul W. JW 


pupil an understanding 


rkbook in Occn 


bational Guidance. Atlanta, Ga., Turner E 
Smith & Co., 1937. Pp. 126 
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Plans for lower high school pupils for studying 
ns, getting a job, and self-analyzing 
Selected 1 ling references 
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Dallas, 


Dallas Public Schools. Students Wi 
2 Vocations (Social Science 2.) 
lex., Board of Education, 1933. 

ents 

Outlines for the studying of main occupational 

Ids 

Edmonson, James B., and Dondineau, 
Arthur. A Pupil’s Workbook in Occupa- 

New York, Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 
116. 48 cents. 

Forms and problems for studying occupational 
elds, selecting an occupation, and securing 
ployment 

Guyer, Ralph T., and Harris, Grace M. 
Building for Success: A Guide for the Study 
>} Vocations. Muskegon, Mich., Michigan 
Guidance Press, 1936 
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An Adjusted Curriculum for the 
Dull-Normal Pupil 


MARY P. CORRE 


Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


= CAN be done to meet the 


needs of that group of high school pupils 
who are variously termed dull-normal, 
below-average, slow, over-age—boys and 
girls who formerly dropped out of school 
and obtained employ- 
ment, but who are now 
compelled by law to re- 
main in school? They 
are not mental 
tives, yet they are not 
able to carry the regula- 
tion high school course. 
There is ample evidence 
that a number of school 
systems are meeting the 
challenge presented by 
this large and important 
group. In 1932 the 
Cincinnati Vocational 
Guidance Association 
made a study of the 
high school curriculum and its relation to 
the dull-normal student. At that time 
letters were sent to many other school 
systems. The data thus gathered and 
brought up to date furnish the basis of 
this article. 

Reports received from various schools 
indicate that the larger schools where a 
greater variety of courses are available 
usually find it easier to meet the needs of 
this special group. They install vocational 
classes that train for a variety of the semi- 
skilled factory jobs; special classes in such 
academic subjects as history, taught largely 


defec- 


© Though we have in many re- 
spects developed a satisfactory 
school curriculum for both the 
normal and the mentally defi- 
cient pupil, so far we have 
lagged in providing a curriculum 
adjusted to the needs of the 
dull-normal boy and girl. In the 
opinion of Miss Corre, who de- 
scribes some vital programs deal- 
ing with the problem of the slow 
learning pupil, 
school is ineffective unless the 
curriculum provides for all types 


of pupils. 


from pictures, English, from newspapers 
and magazines, arithmetic and algebra 
through the solution of practical 
problems; and special classes in occ 1p 
tional orientation and in personality p: 
lems. One 
ports that its 
course in biology 
been divided 
sections, with a simp! 
fied course for the 
weaker pupils and 
considerably _ stiffened 
course for aspirants t 
college. 

Some schools 
large numbers of short: 
unit courses with fra 
tional credit, 
that simplify the plan 
ning of adjusted pr 
grams for the 
normal enrollees and enable them to enter 
or transfer to various classes frequent); 
throughout the year. In some schools 4 
slow pupil is permitted to carry a lighter 
program than that scheduled for the pupil 
of average ability. In New York State a 
number of schools have broken away from 
regents’ requirements and are establishing 
non-regents’ courses for those with I.Q.'s 
between 70 and 80. 

In furthering the dull-normal pupil's 
adjustment, one school system reduces the 
number of persons with whom the pupil 
has to deal. For example, one teacher 
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teaches all academic subjects, while there 
is a different teacher in each of the com- 
mercial, technical, homemaking, and art 
subjects. An important feature in another 
institution is the ease with which pupils 
may make elections and transfers; even 
with seniors and juniors electing courses 
listed for freshmen and sophomores. As a 
representative of one school writes: “If a 
boy thinks a particular trade or course in- 
teresting or desirable, he may try it out; if, 
on closer acquaintance, it proves less fas- 
cinating, he may change to another type 
of vocational course.” 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMING 


Many schools emphasize the impor- 
tance of individual programming which 
makes it possible for each pupil to elect 
classes best adapted to his interests and 
abilities. Of course in the schools having 
a large number of the new adjusted 
courses more combinations for individual 
programming are possible. Furthermore, 
the provision in several schools for an 
organized testing program that includes 
achievement, intelligence, and aptitude 
tests is especially valuable in serving to 
discover the dull-normal students’ special 
aptitudes as well as handicaps (such as 
reading difficulties) for which provision 
must be made. 

Homogeneous grouping and adjustment 
of work to the intelligence of class mem- 
bers make it possible for each pupil to 
progress from year to year and to achieve 
in accordance with his special abilities— 
without the sense of the failure which 
results from attempting to work beyond 
one’s capacities. Thus in one school the 
work in English of the best pupils in the 
normal tenth-grade class is found to sur- 
pass the work of the poorest pupils in the 
adjusted twelfth grade on the basis of any 
test in composition that may be given. 


Unquestionably such 
ity adjusted its program to meet the needs 
of individual students 

In certain cases high 
been using a homogene 
have adopted the practi 
class marks in such a 
whether an A is given to a st 
first, second, or third gt 
various devices for doing 
give the grade A with a 1, 2, of inother 


> by a code nu Cr 


is to indicate the gr up by 


or letter. 


INSIGNIA OF GRADI 


Frequently the question is raised: “If 
we pass these below-average pupils from 
year to year, what can we do when 
have completed four years? How can t 
be graduated?’ In the following 
gtaphs are described various ways in 


which some school systems have a 


tempted to solve this pr blem 


One school system is considering the 
adoption of a certificate to be awarded to 
pupils who have completed four years in 
an adjusted class, as a matter of encour 


agement. As an alternative plan it may 


issue a new type of diploma, more like a 
personnel record, giving full information 


about the pupil's courses and credits. An 


school ils in 


other passes on the pul 


pu} 
“adapted classes” from year to year and, 
when they have completed the work, re 
instead of 


sc] | on 


MOO: PIVCS 


wards them with a certificate 
the usual diploma. Another 
to enrollees unable to accomplish work 
even of a certificate grade a letter fro 
the principal signifying their attenda 
been in senior high school at least 
year. 

The representative of one 
marks: ‘“We go upon the assumption that 
any pupil who has for four years worked 
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up to his capacity is worthy of such com- 
mendation as the high school diploma af- 
fords. Nothing but tradition makes the 
diploma an objective standard of achieve- 
ment.’ Another principal writes: “The 
diploma problem does not worry us. . . . 
The significance of the old high school 
diploma is gone. Nowadays 
everybody must be graduated. We issue 
only one diploma form, but this in- 
cludes a detailed statement of the sub- 
jects which the pupils have studied to- 
gether with the ratings which they have 
received. In other words, every diploma 
tells an inside story about the accomplish- 
ments of the holder. While we have four 
passing ratings—A, B, C, and D in re- 
quired subjects, we will pass pupils on 
a P which means that the pupil did the 
best he could but that that best wasn’t 
very much. The diploma also carries the 
explanation that P ratings are not good 
for credit to higher institutions of 
learning.” 

With the increased number of courses 
and types of classes from which a young 
person may less restrictedly choose, re- 
sponsibilities are added for those in 
charge of guidance. If these young peo- 
ple are to make wise choices of courses in 
which they will succeed, counselors and 
teachers trained in guidance must stand 
by ready to help and ready to evaluate the 
results of objective tests and tryout ex- 
periences that have preceded the choice of 
electives and the transfers. 


Various LOCAL PROGRAMS 
The following reports secured from a 
number of representative schools indicate 
their various approaches to this important 
problem of the dull-normal student. 
Newark. The Essex County Vocational 
Schools have made an interesting contribu- 


tion toward the solution of the problem of 
the dull-normal student through the organi- 


zation of multi-occupations courses* for boy 
and girls based on a survey of both the sen 
skilled jobs and the semi-skilled workers 0; 
industry. These are designed to develop \ 
satility in performing a wide variety of s« 
skilled processes selected from a number 
industries. Thus these schools have set u; 
clear-cut distinction between training for | 
semi-skilled field and the skilled field, trai; 
ing in the latter being offered only to t! 
able to profit from such experience. Studer 
enrolling in the multi-occupations cours 
have been classified by the academic sch 
as ranging anywhere in the mental scale fr 
superior to slow. 

Typical teaching methods in these 1 
occupations courses include: an emphasis 
individual instruction, placing all shop 
related instruction on an activity basis (« 
students are taught how to measure 
micrometers by using them and hov 
manipulate the fractions involved—they 
not taught fractions abstractly and tl 
showed how to apply them) ; and free r 
ing based on interests and abilities, utiliz 
industrial methods and emphasizing real 
(making bolts, screws, etc. needed by ot! 
departments of the school). Each stud 
performs as many different types of jobs 
possible, notes carefully how each jol 
done, learns why it must be done in cer 
ways, perceives the common elements in 
ferent jobs, and looks for familiar element 
in new jobs. Each process is closely related 
to several other processes to permit a worth 
while carryover. 

The various units used to teach job ver 
tility are many. For boys there are ten unit 

-simple building maintenance and repair 
simple furniture repairs and refinishir 
minor electrical tests and repairs, factory ty; 
sheet-metal, general factory, bindery, aut 
mobile service, store, cafeteria and restaurant 
work, and related work. Each of these 
units is broken down into a number of 
ple processes totaling 107 for all ten u 
For example, Unit 2, simple furniture re 
pairs and refinishing, is broken down int 
six processes as follows: repairing leather 
pad and wood sets, setting in chair seats, s¢ 

* A report of the general vocational or mult 
occupations courses in the Essex County Voc 
tional Schools is available through the Director 
Office, Hall of Records, Newark, N. J., for 25 


cents 
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upholstery, making simple repairs to auto- 
mobile upholstery, and simple repairs to and 
refinishing of furniture. 

For girls there have been developed seven 
units: factory mechanical work, food prepa- 
ration, fabric work, laundry, store, home and 
lothing work, as well as related work. In 
all. these seven units include a total of 118 
processes. ; - 

For example, factory mechanical work in- 
cludes drill press operating (jig work, spot 
drilling, tapping), the operation of the bench 
lathe, bench milling machine, jig saw, scroll 
saw, foot-press, and coil winding (both fine 
and heavy wire), buffing, spot welding, 
soldering (both heavy and fine), filing, use 
of small blow torch and blow-pipe, bench 
assembly (rough and fine), inspecting, test 
ing, and assorting, miscellaneous bench work, 
the duties of a floor girl or stock-room girl, 
bench work and finishing on leather goods, 
the operation of leather-goods attachment 
machines, and power sewing in leather goods. 

Records from the school placement office 
show that students taking these multi-occu- 
pations courses and currently or subsequently 
entering industry have been out of wor! 
only a few weeks after losing their jobs 
a shorter span of unemployment than is com 
mon with other semi-skilled junior workers. 


BAYONNE, New JERSEY: The shop work 
of the Boys’ General Industrial Course 
teaches the handling of tools and materials 
and how to work in groups without disor- 
ganizing the group. This has been accom 
plished by assigning group jobs to the classes 

taking care of school grounds, concrete 
work repairs on sidewalks and roads, rough 
arpentry, plumbing, sheet-metal and electri- 
al work, etc.,—all as maintenance work on 
school buildings and grounds. 

The academic studies consist of health and 
safety education, related mathematics and 
science, English, and the sketching and read 
ing of simple drawings. English has been 
taught by supplying the classes with all the 
tabloid newspapers and dime novels they 
have desired. By giving the student what he 
wanted to read, the reading habit has been 
developed. When this habit becomes fixed, 
the habit is directed into the reading of 
better literature. 

The objective of the course has been to 
prepare for the lower level of jobs in in- 


dustry—jobs in which right habits and 
tudes, loyalty, Zroup cooperation, and 
safety prove more valuable assets than 


New York City Che Metropolitan Vo 


cational High School illustrates the 
adjustment attempted by some of 
York City high schools. This school 
vides special vocational training for 1: 
dents from adjustment classes it 


} f 


schools and a similar number f: ing! 


| 


classes in elementary school | 
includes group and individual { 
testing (intelligence, aptitude, and 
ment tests), health counseling, social s 
educational and vocationa 
placement. A good ¢ 
considered indispensable 
This school emphasizes individ 
tion and individual progra 
ality classes have been instituted 
act environmental damage to | 
teristics, manners, and so 


to remedy behavior pattern S 
the slower group are given an opp 
to try out a variety of processes and to 
those in line with their s 

Many of the regular school shops 
equipped both for skilled trades training 
for instruction on the semi-skilled | 
example, a boy wishing to become a ski 
printer will spend many hours each wee 


the print shop. On the other hand, 


lL ‘ | - . 17 . 
from the special group will ust le € 


ment of the print shop to gain sk if 


simple processes of binding. The N 
City Advisory Board on Indust: I 
tion enables the schools to set up cours« 
will meet the needs of the community 
BALTIMORE: “In all of « 

schools we are attempting to develop a 
plified curricula for pupils who 
the junior high school, but who 


to go ahead with its regular work. At 
end of the ninth grade in the S; 
riculum we are giving them a t 7 
high school certificate, but are not p 


them to enter the senior hig 10 
they continue the Special ¢ 


Again, in the senior hi 
are endeavoring 
matter under the old 


environmental scien sO 
applied mathemat 
oe oan 


indication of having re 
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sofar as school work is concerned, the parents 
are advised and permission is requested to 
move these pupils over into the Special Cur- 
riculum. In case the parents refuse, it is 
customary to give the pupil a limited amount 
of time to show that he can do the work of 
the regular curriculum, and if not then he ts 
moved over into the special course, even 
though the parent might object. 

Running parallel to these various age 
levels we have the occupational schools, the 
general vocational schools and the voca- 
tional schools for those individuals who have 


some apparent ability to work with their 


hands. In turn, these schools are also 
adjusted to meet the needs of students of 
varying abilities. The occupational schools 
are set up especially for students who are not 
progressing satisfactorily in their school 
work.’ 

CHICAGO: In Chicago adjustment teachers 


freed from class work have been placed in 
the majority of the elementary schools and 
in all high schools. In addition, each mem- 
ber of the faculty has been released one 
period a day to do personnel work. The 
purpose of this program is to reveal to stu- 
dents their capacities and to show them their 
achievement in relation to their capacities. 
In this way students are motivated to im- 
prove their own work in relation to what 
they are capable of doing rather than to 
compete with other members of the class in 
relation to one rigid standard. 


Detroit: Detroit's “General Program’ 
provides a high school education for stu- 
dents who are not going to enter college. 
Beginning in the tenth grade, students are 
permitted a wide latitude in the selection of 
subjects that will fit their particular needs. 


ROCHESTER: In the non-regents’ classes 
are taught such topics as pupils are able to 
master, and the teacher proceeds at a rate 
that makes mastery possible, College pre- 
paratory pupils take elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, intermediate algebra etc., while 
non-regents’ pupils, if they wish to elect 
mathematics, take special courses in mathe- 
matics adapted to their needs. In science, 
chemistry, physics, and advanced biology are 
offered to the college preparatory groups and 
simple courses in science for the other 
cule. For the non-regents’ groups the 


application of the various subjects to 
situations is especially stressed, and whe: 
possible the vocational aspects are ¢ 
sized as well 


PHILADELPHIA: Within a single tea 

ing section pupils of college entrance 

may be required to do work of diff 
quality as well as quantity from that 
sented to other students. In foreigt 
guage, the grammar requirements of 
lege preparatory course would be ins 
upon for college prospects; other stu 
might address themselves only to such 
mar as is essential to the realization of 
major objective of language instruction 


them, namely, reading in the foreign 
guage. Thus also in geometry, originals : f 
be required of college entrance pros; “ 
while other students may limit their att : 
tion to material of lesser conceptual ; 
culty. Both groups would pass the co 


the one with credit for college entrance, t 
other without such credit. 


DENVER: The Special Boys’ Departm 
of the Emily Griffith Opportunity Schoo! 
developed a program based on the needs 
interests of its students in relation to 
work that they will do in the communit 
The teacher was given a free hand to w 
out an ideal educational program for | 
over-age for their grades and unable 
fit into the regular curriculum. In setti 
out to find what his students wished 
learn—not what he wished to teach the: 
he found that they wanted to learn how 
earn spending money; that although th 
resented much of the prescribed reading 
textbooks they liked to read animal stori« 
myths, and simple trade magazines and cat 
logues; that they were interested in learnit 
about their own bodies and physiologi 
functions, their hygiene and care. Then, 
the basis of these findings, the teacher 
lated their discussion, their arithmetic, their 
science to all of these desires. 

A boy’s daily program is charted afte 
the instructor has watched him closely f 
a day, a week, or a month in a try-out p 
formance in social attitudes in the trade-find 
ing shop. Those boys revealing superi 
intelligence with marked capacity in mechan 
ics, building trades, or high-school subjects, 
such as music, art, or handicrafts are then 1 
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1n opportunity to turn their abilities to INDIANAPOLI 
ynal or avocational ends, either in the scribing here t! 
shop or elsewhere in the school. Data regard- Arsenal Techs 
‘each student’s physical condition, his have 
environment, and, when employed, his hese schools 
k surroundings are available to those re- lows 
sponsible for his instruction. The task of 
, The curriculum for each student in the order to d 
Department is then planned according to the sess that are w 
formation obtained. Part of his time may ciety may do 
given to academic work if he shows an’ work in placit 
tness and a desire for it, or a portion of ing with his 
his time, or all of it, may be given to simple seems to be eq 
industrial crafts. Eventually, at the proper of pupils of be 
moment, a boy may be transferred to atrade it is in the case 
preparatory shop. During this orientation rence. Unless 
period, not much is said about grades until type of individu 
a boy has done the required amount of work » acquire th 
to give him an eighth-grade diploma. About finds useful, s« 
half of these boys eventually find their way ng both an « 
into further training of a vocational nature ind a surprising 
Mary P. Corre served a six months’ fellowship u 
§ Occupational Conference during 1937-1938, supers 
of this organization bearing on helping schools an 
solve their proble ms of occu pati al ad 











Recent Guidance Activities of National Groups 


MANY PROMOTE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


& REASING interest in further- 
ing the development of vocational gui- 
dance has been manifested of late by vari- 
ous national organizations such as the 
American University 
Women, the National Federation of Busi- 
Women's Clubs, 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 


Association of 
ness and Professional 


Development, and Kiwanis International. 
Surveys, campaigns, publications, and in- 
dividual guidance are among the activities 
of these organizations reported during re- 
cent months. The following accounts of 
organized sponsorship of guidance activi- 
ties are but typical of the interest that the 
some hundred varied types of organiza- 
tions listed on pages 42 to 48 have taken 
and are continuing to take in problems of 
occupational adjustment. 

Last winter the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Vo- 
cational Advisory Committee (composed 
of such outstanding guidance leaders as 
Harry D. Kitson, Anna L. Burdick, Mary 
Corre, Susan J. Ginn, Winifred Hausam, 
Elizabeth G. MacGibbon, Mary 
Stewart) adopted two projects: (1) 
sponsorship by the ; 


and 


Federation of a 
definite campaign for the appointment of 
vocational counselors in the schools; and 
(2) a campaign for more adequate vo- 
cational training for girls. These projects 
were reported on favorably at the past 
summer's Federation Convention at which 
many member local clubs put themselves 
on record as planning to undertake one 
or both of these suggested projects dur- 
ing the coming year 


Recently the Federation sent out to al! 


members a mimeographed outline of p 
cedure in connection with both proje 
This pamphlet suggests methods of start 
ing campaigns through the use of forum 
cooperation with other service clubs, dis- 


ion) 


“4 


tribution of printed vocational material 
available from the headquarters of the 
vocational talks on specif 
work fields, and participation in career 
conferences. Other recommendations 
this booklet include the setting up of 


Federation, 


reference shelf of vocational materials i: 
the public library, and utilization of the 
publications of the National Occupational 
Conference. 

For promotion of the second proj¢ 
(stimulation of more adequate vocationa 
training for girls) a local occupation 
survey, and preparation of a directory of 
community and nearby vocational facili 
recommended. Participants ar 
also urged to ascertain the types of jobs 
unfilled by the local employment agencies 
and to campaign for the placement of 
women on local boards of education. 

At the recent convention of Kiwanis 
International, held at San Francisco 
Zura M. Walter, chairman of the nationa! 
vocational guidance committee, urged 
that vocational guidance be emphasized 
in all public schools of the nation. While 
conceding that it is not the province of 
Kiwanis to go into the schools and or- 
ganize vocational guidance, Chairman 
Walker asserted that this service organi- 
zation could nevertheless make a tre- 
mendous contribution by active promotion 
and cooperation with other agencies to- 
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RECENT GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL GROUPS il 


ward effecting adequate pupil guidance. 
He reported more than 754 Kiwanis clubs 
are at present engaged in administering 
vocational conferences, personal aptitude 
tests, find-yourself campaigns, employ- 
ment bureaus, and publication of guid- 
ance literature. Mr. Walter then revealed 
how questionnaires used by various local 
lubs had discovered the job preferences 
f pupils, and he related how under the 
Kiwanis plan all youth have the oppor- 
tunity of investigating as many vocations 
ind professions as desired because of the 
wide occupational diversification of Ki- 
wanis membership. 
In announcing his program for the 
ng Mr. Walter 
need for extending to young people 
greater experimental activity in all fields 


year, stressed the 


f employment, especially in view of the 
unfavorable effect that present-day eco- 
nomic 

ith. He particularly emphasized the 
importance to youth of the “‘first job.” 
Continuation of Kiwanis’s extensive rural 
uth activities were especially recom- 


conditions were having upon 


mended in his report. Members of the 
Kiwanis International vocational guidance 
ommittee for the coming year are: Earl 
L. Bedell, Detroit; Stanley M. Clark, 
Utah; Rush H. Pearson, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and Ira H. Young, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 

A report received from R. L. Sackett, 
Chairman, Committee on the Selection 
and Guidance of Engineering Students, 
1 committee organized by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 
tells of the accomplishments of vocational 
advisory committees representing local 
engineering bodies in Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Detroit, and Milwaukee. Local 
committee activities include assembly 
talks and conferences with individuals 
regarding opportunities in the profession, 
and the sponsoring of inspection trips. 


Provo, 


A manual for the use of these vocational 


advisory committees h prepared 
by the Council which also recommends 
the use of its mon graph bk) neevrin 

a Career, a Culture which 
will be sent free to all high-school prin 
cipals requesting it 

The Council is also interest 
tional guidance in general, and 
cooperate with other service agencies in 
the various communities as well as with 
school counselors. High scho 
teachers, deans, and counselo: 
in obtaining material on engit 
a profession are urged to write to tl 
Engineers Council for Prof nal D 
velopment, 29 West 39th St., N \ 
City. The ECPD will al 
school administrators in ors 
mittees of practising engineers t 1 if 
counseling high school students 
cooperation is desired 

During the past year the Was! 
D. C. branch of the American A 
tion of University VY n | ntinued 
its investigation into the need and i 
for the services of coll iris in tl 
District of Colum! At th i 
ings of this investigation was the fact t! 
Washington employers in the fi 
food service, social work, publishis 
research were re ruiting th 
from areas outside the District of 
lumbia, Virginia, and Maryland f 
assigning as the basis of their discrius 
nation against local college womer 
fact that most of those hired h 
training superior to that available within 
the national capital area. Thi t il 
investigation also unearthed the fact 
Washington college girls re receiving 
no higher pay for their services as secre- 


taries. clerks, and saleswomen than their 


co-workers with inferior jucational 


training, and it was concluded from the 
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replies to a questionnaire submitted to 


several Washington firms, that a consider- 
able lack of job opportunities commensu- 
rate with their training existed for college 
women living in the District of Columbia. 

Thereupon, after conferring with em- 
ployers representing what seemed to be 
the most likely fields of employment, the 
Washington AAUW Branch decided to 
sponsor the establishment of a school of 
food service administration within the 
city which would offer a cooperative-plan 


curriculum. This idea was heartily ep 


Al" 


dorsed by local restauranteurs and by the 


University of Maryland which is noy 
taking steps to set up such a curriculum 


The Branch also, after consultation with 
medical authorities, voted to work with 


other organizations toward organizing 

School of Nursing with highest standards 
a school that would train for all the vari- 
ous types of semi-professional health 
work, and aimed primarily at offering 
futures to college-trained young women 


A Selected List of National Organizations 


Interested in Vocational Guidance 


This list® has been compiled by the staff of the National Occupational 
Conference, and will be revised from time to time. It is requested that 
corrections and suggestions be sent to the offices of the Conference at 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ACGPA. See American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. 


Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc. 302 E. 
35th St., New York City. 

A central coordinating agency for four resident 
schools for industrial and household employees. 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. 

401-402 Grace-American Building, Rich- 

mond, Va. 


Interested in all aspects of guidance for the 
rural boy and girl, including provision for occupa- 
tional information and placement. Member of the 
ACGPA. 

Kurtz, p. 632 


Alpha Tau Omega. Harry D. Kitson, Chair- 
man, Vocational Advisory Board, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 

City. 

A national college fraternity which maintains 
an effective vocational guidance and placement 
service for its members. 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Publishes articles on vocational guidance from 
time to time in its Annals. 


American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy. H. B. English, Secretary, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Has sections on clinical, consulting, industrial 
and educational psychology, all of which are con 
cerned with vocational guidance. 





* Practically all organizations listed here have 
published materials dealing directly or indirectly 
with various aspects of vocational adjustment. Fur- 
ther information may be secured from consulting 
the references given or by communicating with 
those organizations from which additional data are 
desired. Many of them will send a free list of 
publications upon request. 


Principal sources of data are: 


1. Chambers, M. M. Youth-Serving Organiza- 
tions. Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1937. Pp. 328. Cited as Chambers. 

2. Kurtz, Russell H. Social Work Year Book, 
1957. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937 
Pp. 710. Cited as Kurtz. 

3. Public Administration Clearing House. A 
Directory. Chicago, Public Administration Clearing 
House, 1938. Pp. 184. Cited as PAO. 
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ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED 


American Association of Engineers. 8 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Maintains an employment service department 
s literature on vocational guidance in the 
‘rious engineering fields. See also under Engi- 
rs’ Council for Professional Development. 





American Association of University Women. 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Conducts or cooperates with projects in various 
s concerned with vocational and educa- 
guidance, social and occupational studies 

( ers, p. 157 


American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ng of Speech to the Deaf. 1537 35th St., 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Maintains an employment bureau for the 
hers of the deaf; advises individual hard-of- 
n and women in regard to employment 

Chambers, p. 280 
American College Personnel Association, 

Harriet E. O'Shea, Secretary, Purdue Uni- 

versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Serves as a clearing house for information on 
methods employed, and forms, pamphlets, etc. 
ued by colleges in placement and personnel 
work. Interested in vocational counseling and part- 
time placement of college students, and placement 
of college alumni. Member of the ACGPA 

Chambers, p. 158 


American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations. Irma E. Voigt, Chair- 
man, Ohio University, Athens, O. 
Composed of eleven organizations with interests 

primarily or indirectly in the guidance and per- 

sonnel field. Most of these are entered separately 
in this list, with membership affiliation noted. See 
under American College Personnel Association, 

Institute of Women's Professional Relations, Na- 

tional Association of Deans of Women, National 

Vocational Guidance Association, Personnel Re- 

search Federation, Alliance for the Guidance of 

Rural Youth, Teachers College Personnel Associa- 

tion, National Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women's Clubs, Western Personnel Service. 
Chambers, p. 189 


American Council on Education. 744 Jackson 

Place, Washington, D. C. 

Maintains a sub-committee on Occupational 
Training and Vocational Adjustment; a Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance; a Committee on 
Student Personnel Work; and cooperates with the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
which has a sub-Committee on Vocational Gui- 
dance. See also under American Youth Commis- 
sion 


Chambers, p. 160; PAO, p. 25 


American Federation of Labor. 901 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Stands for the enactment of further measures 


IN GUIDANCI 
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American Psychological Ass it aN 





S. Hunter, Editor, P , 
Brown University, Provider R. | 
Psychological Abstract 
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American Rehabilit » ( 
Ist St., New ¥ City 
Aims to 1 t ty persons 
covering from a d ling ra 
unemployal b 
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American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D 
G vocational adv to young | “ 
im red hearing 


American Vocational 


cienell 09>. Pp . 
Chambers, p. 282; PAO, p 42 


Association, In 


Vermont Ave., Washington, D. ¢ 

Lists vocational guidance and 
habilitation among its aims. Maintains ( 
mittee on Vocational Gu 


American 


Chambers, p. 191; PAO, p. 47 
Women’s Association. 35 
57th St., New York City 


Interested in employment problems of | 
and professional women 
American Youth Commission of t A 


ican Council on Education. 744 Ja 
Place, Washington, D. ¢ 


Organized in 1935 by the American Coun 


Education to study the pr 

investigate the agencies c 

youth and to recon nd p 

designed to solve S 

interested in the employment 

justment of yout! 
Chambers, p. 100 

Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroe = = » 
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tary, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N.C. 


Active chiefly in the field of vocational guidance. 


Association of Employment and Vocational 
Secretaries. Association of Secretaries of 
the YMCA’s of North America. 1105 Elm 
St., Cincinnati, O. 

Chambers, p. 24 


B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation. B'nai B'rith, 
1003 K. St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Aims to aid young people in the choice of 

their careers. Interested in studying all problems 

of economic and social adjustment and in setting 
up a program of vocational guidance. 


Boy Scouts of America. 2 Park Ave., New 

York City. 

Stimulates boys to obtain information and ex- 
perience about vocations through its merit badge 
system 

Chambers, p. 26; PAO, p. 55 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 381 Fourth 

Ave., New York City. 

Conducts training courses for workers with 
boys; local clubs maintain vocational classes. Pro- 
vides expert counsel to local clubs 

Chambers, p. 28; PAO, p. 55 


Braille Institute of America. 741 North Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Maintains a bureau of social welfare, business 


guidance, and placement. 
Chambers, p. 283 


Catholic Youth Organization. 31 East Con- 
gress St., Chicago. 

Sponsors a program of social service including 
unemployment retreats and an employment bureau. 
One of several diocesan headquarters interested 
in the development of guidance and employment 
service 

Chambers, p. 66 
Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 

57th St., New York City. 

Through its reading lists, study courses, and 
lectures, stimulates study of vocational guidance 
by parents, teachers, etc. 

PAO, p. 58 


Children’s Bureau. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Interested in employment of children and in 
legislation affecting them. 
Kurtz, p. 569 


Civilian Conservation’ Corps Camp Educa- 
tion Office. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Provides vocational training and employment 
for unemployed youth in need of employment. 
Ages 17-23. Extended to 1940. Aims to equip its 
enrollees “with a rudimentary knowledge of job 
requirements and occupational trends.” 

Kurtz, p. 569 


Columbian Squires. Knights of Columby 
Boy Life Bureau. 45 Wall St., Ney 
Haven, Conn. 

Includes a vocational guidance program which 
stresses preparation for occupational and profes 
sional service on as high a plane as the capaciti« 
of each boy permit. 

Chambers, p. 68 


Cooperative Study of Secondary Schoo! 
Standards. Executive Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Includes a study of the guidance service in : 
selected schools. Publication of the final re; 
in press. 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, Inc., 71 W. 47th St., New York 
City. 

Makes studies of the work of employment ar 
other vocational agencies in the Jewish field 

Chambers, p. 80 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develoy 

ment. 29 W. 39th St., New York City 

Initiates and publishes from time to time studis 
designed to guide aspirants to the engineering pr 
fession according to their ability. Encourages eng 
neers to cooperate with local schools in vocatio: 
guidance. Seeks to help young engineering gr 
ates to enter the profession. Maintains a Com 
mittee on Student Selection and Guidance. §: 
also under American Association of Engineers 

Chambers, p. 192; PAO, p. 68 


Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
a < 
A permanent agency organized under the Na 

tional Apprenticeship Act (1937). Works for tl 

National Standard Apprenticeships. Interested ir 

fixed standards. Though it does not deal with th: 

related aspects of vocational guidance, is interesté 
in cooperating with existing agencies working 
toward this end. 


< 


Federated Council on Art Education. 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Gives guidance in art education and supp 
information on occupations requiring a knowledg 
of art. 

Four-H Clubs. Extension Division, U. §$ 
Department of Agriculture, Washingtor 
D. C. 

Aims to help rural boys and girls obtain better 
training and appreciation of agriculture. 

Chambers, p. 127 


Future Farmers of America. Division of Vo- 
cational Education, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Aims through practice to create in the farm 
boy more interest in the intelligent choice of agri 


cultural occupations. 
Chambers, p. 128 
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ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN GUIDANCE 15 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 1734 

N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Its Conservation of Youth Committee proposes 
specific study and activity programs for members 

ubs in centering interest in such concerns of 

uth as employment and guidance 

Chambers, p. 147 
Girls’ Service League of America. 138 E. 

19th St., New York City. 

Aims to provide guidance, both personal and 
vocational, for young girls aged 16 to 21. Main- 
tains a guidance bureau 

Chambers, p. 32; PAO, p. 73 
Guidance Directors in City School Systems. 

A list, not an organization, of 31 city directors 

vocational guidance in as many localities. See 
OCCUPATIONS, June, 1938, pp. 861-862 
Handicapped: (Organizations interested in 

the occupational adjustment of the handi- 
capped.) See under American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 

Deaf; American Foundation for the Blind; 

American Occupational Therapy Associa- 

tion; American Rehabilitation Committee; 

American Society for the Hard of Hear- 

ing; Braille Institute of America; National 

Society for the Prevention of Blindness; 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 

National Rehabilitation Association; Vo- 

cational Adjustment Bureau for Girls. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Coordinating center for vocational information 
needed by college women. Carries on a program 

f research in occupational and professional prob- 
lems of women, and collects and distributes in- 
formation On opportunities and requirements for 
college women in business and the professions. 
Holds annual occupational conferences. Member 
ot ACGPA. 

Chambers, p. 193; PAO, p. 76 
international Association of Altrusa Clubs, 

Inc. 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Aims to be of service to young women entering 
business and professional fields, and is concerned 
with the betterment and ultimate welfare of 
women in business and in the professions. Much 
vocational guidance is administered through the 
Vocational Guidance Councils of the various local 
( lubs 

Chambers, p. 148 
International Association of Public Employ- 

ment Services. Secretary, B. C. Seip'e, 8 

City Hall, Cleveland, O. 

Membership composed of 250 persons operating 
public employment agencies for municipal, state, 
provincial, or Federal agencies. Persons operating 
employment agencies for profit are not eligible for 
membership. 

Chambers, p. 194; PAO, p. 79 


Jewish Welfare Board. 220 Fif 

York City. 

Vocational educati m, Quidan 
ment service figure a ng f < 
member socict Includes ¢ t f 
the various YMHA's and YWHA’'s 

Chambers, p. 83 


Joint Vocational Service, Inc. 1 I nd 
St., New York City 
Supplies vocational infos 
work and public health nursing 
ment service and vocational i t ghout 
these fields on a non-p1 
Chambers, p. 194; K 
Kiwanis International. 2225 McGraw-Hill 
Bldg., 520 N. Michigan A Chicago 
Its various local clubs promot lx 
dance of youth 
Chambers, p. 139 
Metropolitan Junior Achi nent, Inc. 16 I 
48th St., New York City 
One of the 900 nation-wide Ju rA 
incorporated clubs for boys ind g1! f ] l 
years of age, affording training in all phas f 
business effort 
Mortar Board (national honor society for 


College Women). 80 East Willis A 
Detroit, Mich 

Maintains a persons mmitt that : 
of upat 


portunities 


program 
tional op 


National Association of Deans 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
nn Cc 
Member associati f ACGPA. Provides a gui 


lance information 
Chambers, p. 17 


National 


Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education. Secretary 
Noall, State Director of Vocational Ed 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah 

PAO, p. 95 


National Catholi 
Massachusetts 


Welfare Conference. 131 
Ave., N.W Washington 


D. C. 

s epartment oO lucation ry 

Its Depart t of Educat the ¢ 
educational agencies in the U is 
to the manner in which the U. S. Off 
tion serves the public scl | ( 
Youth Bureau is inter 
house in the youth held 

Chambers, p. 71; PAO, | 
National Child Labor Commit 119 Fourth 

Ave., New York City 

To promote, through investigatior i 
and public education, the | 
from employment und 
licial to tl healtl 

increase opportuni t 
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and training. Encourages programs of vocational 
guidance and training 


Chambers, p. 273; Kurtz, p. 612; PAO, p. 99 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc. 50 W. 50th St., New York City. 
Cooperates with child guidance clinics, issues 

material on child guidance 
Chambers, p. 238 

National Committee on Household Employ- 
ment. 525 W. 120th St., New York City. 
Acts as a clearing house for information relat- 

ing to improvement of conditions and relationships 

in household employment 
Chambers, p. 195 


National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers. 20 Boulevard, N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Maintains a committee on Vocational Guidance. 
Chambers, p. 135 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Interested in the guidance of youth 


National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 

1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Endorses legislative programs in the interest of 
children, women, and the unemployed. Active in 
programs of relief and assistance to German 
refugees. 

PAO, p. 108 
National Education Association of the United 

States. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 

D. C. 

Maintains a Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion and a Committee on Individual Guidance. Its 
Department of School Administrators includes sec- 
tions on guidance at its annual February conven- 
tion, and similar sections on guidance are in- 
cluded in the annual June convention program of 
the NEA. 

Chambers, p. 175; Kurtz, p. 619; PAO, p. 113 
National Exchange Club. Huron Bldg., To- 

ledo, O. 

Local member clubs cooperate with educational 
institutions in vocational training for youth. 

Chambers, p. 140 
National Federation of Bureaus of Occupa- 

tion. 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Composed of 3 agencies offering a vocational 
guidance and placement service to girls and 
women: the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions, the Woman's Occupational Bureau of Min- 
neapolis, and the Women’s Education Union of 
Boston. 

PAO, p. 114 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Clubs. 1819 Broadway, 

New York City. 

Sponsors a program of vocational guidance, con- 
sisting chiefly of the dissemination of publications 


on occupational information and stimulati 
guidance activity in local communities 


Chambers, p. 150 


National Institutional Teacher Placement As 
sociation. Secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Bon 
durant, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
Composed of 175 employees of various t 

training institutions who have the task of | 

graduates in teaching positions. 
PAO, p. 119 


National Occupational Conference. 551 | 

Ave., New York City. 

Interested in all aspects of occupational 
ment, and in cooperative efforts to study 
problem. Provides a consulting service for ir 
tions regarding the theory and practice of 
tional guidance, and the results of researct 
occupational adjustment. Publishers of Oc 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine; Oc 
PATIONAL INDEX; and a series of occu} 
abstracts and other reprints. 

Chambers, p. 195 


National Reemployment Service, U. S. De 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 
An agency of the U. S. Employment S« 

and coordinated with it. Designed to place wor 

in public and private employment in places w 

there is no state employment service functioning 


National Rehabilitation Association. State 

Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 

Interested in vocational adjustment of the hand 
capped. Studies problems of vocational adjustn 
of the various groups of the handicapped. 

Chambers, p. 286; PAO, p. 124 


National Resources Committee. Harold | 
Ickes, Chairman, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Published reports issued by the Science and 
Urbanism Sub-Committees of the National Re- 
sources Committee discuss the present-day techno- 
logical trends and the growth of urbanism, and 
their effects upon the worker and his occupational 
adjustment. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. 50 W. 50th St., New York City. 
Provides suggestions and guidance in vocational 

selection for visually handicapped young men « 

women. 

Chambers, p. 243; PAO, p. 127 
National Urban League for Social Service 

Among Negroes. 1133 Broadway, New 

York City. 

Aims to improve the lives of urban Negroes 
through advocacy of better employment oppor- 
tunities. Composed of local urban leagues. 

Chambers, p. 135; PAO, p. 129 
National Vocational Guidance Association 

President, Frances Cummings, 1819 Broad- 

way, New York City; Executive Secretary, 
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Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee, 
Ko yxville, Tenn. 


ly of vocational 


y s and encourages the stu 
blems: formulates standards and prin- 
ational guidance; assists local com 
, developing vocational guidance pro- 
slishes OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational 
( Magazine, in cooperation with the Na- 
' Occupational Conference Member of 

A 
( rs, PD 196 

National Youth Administration. Division of 


Guidance and Placement, 1734 New York 

Ave.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Fstablished in 1935 within the Works Progress 
Administration to jobs on work projects 
for youth not in full-time school attendance or to 
uth to continue school or college by means 


lief funds J 


prov ide 


f Its guidance service includes 
n with the U. S. Employment Service in 
Junior Employment Divisions; tryout 
tk projects; the preparation of occupational in- 
individual counseling services; group 

Publications by various state branches. 
Kurtz, p. 573 


4 


fore ' n 
ul, 


Optimist International. 1721 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Placement bureaus are maintained by the boys’ 
work committees of the various clubs. 

Chambers, p. 141 
The Osborne Association, Inc. 114 E. 30th 

St., New York City. 

Aids discharged prisoners in their problems of 
readjustment by securing employment and giving 
h other assistance as they may require. 

Chambers, p. 294 
Personnel Research Federation. 29 W. 39th 

St., New York City. 

Collaborates with industrial, educational, gov- 
ernmental, and social agencies engaged in advanc- 
ing and applying knowledge about people and 
their occupations, and encourages research on vo- 
cational and professional opportunities, individual 
working conditions, and employer- 
employee relations in the interest of more satisfac- 
tory vocational adjustments. Member of ACGPA. 

Kurtz, p. 628 
Phi Delta Kappa. A professional fraternity 

in education. 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 

wood, Ill. 

Member of the American Council on Education. 
Publishes the Phi Delta Kappan and Education 
Abstracts the latter of which regularly has a section 
devoted to guidance. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, The National 
Council. 281 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

Its Department of Religious Education is inter- 
ested in fostering the study of young people's 


occupational problems. 
Chambers, p. 58 
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Psychologi il Corpo » AV 
New York City 
Maintains psyct | y } 
sell examir 
i iren 
i ‘ pmen | 
SLS 
Chambers, p. 198 
Quota Club Interna S 
N.W., Washing DD. ¢ 
] Girls’ Ser w 
voc ial g i I I 
clubs 
( LK Ss Pp 15 


( h iyo Ill 
Vor x j 
speci lly engag 1 in er 
clubs 
Chambers, p. 142 
Sons of the American Legion 7 N. M 
dan St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Among its eight r i 
is Occupational Introduction t f first 
hand contact with various prof n a 
tions under the tutelage of Amer 1 I 


bers 
Chambers, p. 117 


Teachers College Personnel Association. Col 


orado State College of Edu Greeley. 
Colo 
( ructs a prof | test for teachers. Mem 
ber of ACGPA 
Chambers, p. 184 
United States Civil Service ¢ mission 
Washington, D. ¢ 
s for 1 v ial gui 


Develops technia 


ind select 





la ion 

U.S Department ft Agriculture 
Clubs 

United States Department of 


ington, D. ¢ 
See under W en's Bureau; United States Em 


See Four-H 





ployment Serv ( s B } Federal 
Con on Apprentice Training; N nal Re- 
employment Servic« 
United States Employment Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor Washington, D. C. 
Its Occupational R f Progra n charge of 
the Division of Standards and R rch, is con- 
cerned with worker analysis, and with the furnish- 
ing of occupational information of all kinds, in- 
cluding an occupational w nearing 
completion and several v th ished 
and in progress, on job descript for various 
industries. Special attention t niot nseling 
is given by the staff of the var S. Employ 
ment Offices. See al National R ployment 


service 
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United States Office of Education, Depart- 

ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

It maintains a Vocational Education Division 
with services in agricultural, trade and industrial, 
home economics, and commercial education; a 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division; a Division on 
Special Problems in rural education, education of 
exceptional children, education of Negroes, and 
education by radio. Recently added to its staff 
was a Consultant in Guidance. Has available a 
series of occupational leaflets and bibliographies 

See also uncer Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camp Education Office; and under Future Farmers 
of America 


U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C 
The Director of Education is interested in the 
vocational guidance of the Indians of the United 
States 


Western Personnel Service. 30 North Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

A regional research and service center having 
nineteen cooperating educational institutions. Em- 
phasizes the study of college personnel work, the 
dissemination of occupational information for the 
use of college counselors, and vocational con- 
ferences 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 

bor, Washington, D. C. 

Frequently publishes studies on the current oc- 
cupational adjustment of women. Designed to 
make investigations, analyze data, publish reports, 
and disseminate information concerning wage- 
earning women—standards for their employment, 
hours, wages and earnings, working conditions, 
health and safety, economic problems, industrial 
relations, employment fluctuation, employment in 
special industries or occupations, occupational op- 
portunities and progress, technological changes, 
labor legislation, and industrial homework 

Kurtz, p. 575 


Workers Education Bureau of America. 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 
Aims to stimulate interest in education among 
the workers of the country. 
Kurtz, p. 634 


Works Progress Administration. 1734 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Its Division of Social Research publishes studies 

on various regional problems of occupational ad- 

justment, particularly in the field of agriculture. 
Its Women’s Division is interested in the occu- 
pational adjustment of household workers. See 
also under National Youth Administration 
Its National Research Projects on Reemployment 

Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 

Technique is interested in problems of occupa- 

tional adjustment 
Kurtz, p. 575 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Coun- 


cil of. 347 Madison Ave., New York Cit 
Many of the local associations maintain you 
tional schools. The various branches provide « Pi 
nomic and vocational guidance. See al 
Association of Employment and Vocational § 
taries, Association of Secretaries of the YMCA _ 
of North America 
Chambers, p. 37 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
the United States of America. 600 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York City. 
The local secretaries and their staffs gi, 
sonal and vocational guidance to young w 
Its Laboratory Division furnishes service t r1O 
associations in connection with their emp! 
and vocational guidance problems. Its Pub! 


fairs Committee maintains a section on hi vie’ 
employment. 
Chambers, p. 38 in 
Zonta International. 59 East Van Buren § tor 
Chicago, IIl. dat 


An organization of executive women 
clubs sponsor service projects which includ 
tional guidance activities. (pi 


Chambers, p. 152 bed 
ri 

A Selected List of = 

Local Organizations Interested in we 
Vocational Guidance P 

Bureau of Personnel Administration. 4: tio 


Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Provides a consultation service for persons ur 
25, especially for those who are considering per stu 
sonnel management as a profession 


- gu 
Chambers, p. 192 ad 
° : is , m<¢ 
Human Engineering Laboratory. 381 Bea 
St., Boston, Mass. me 
Offers a testing service on a fee basis des vo 
to adjust clients occupationally. - 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau for G ’ 
. > e C 
421 E. 88th St., New York City. 
Gives vocational guidance and industrial p! ag 


ment to women 14 to 30 years who are f 
minded, problem, or delinquent. Has devel 


effective trade tests for sub-normal girls. m: 


Vocational Service for Juniors. 122 E. 25t OF 
St., New York City. 


Oe eee 
74 
—y 


Its Junior Consultation Service is availab! , di 
youth between the ages of 16-21. _ 
Aims to further a satisfactory adjustment } . in 
tween the abilities and interests of young p - 
and the requirements of their future work. : ‘ 
Welfare Council of New York City. 44 E 7 
23rd St., New York City. . 
Holds an annual Metropolitan Conference th 
Employment and Guidance under the auspices : . 


its Section on Employment and Vocational Gu: 
dance. 
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Editorial Comment + + 





Editorial Policy 


As WE BEGIN a new publication 


ar with Volume XVII of OccuPa- 
ons, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 


it is fitting that we pause and re- 
view the policy to which the magazine 1s 
ymmitted. This policy is clearly set 
forth by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association (owner of the maga- 
zine) in its Principles and Practices 
(published in the May 1937 issue, 
pp. 772-78). Vocational guidance is 
there defined as “‘the process of assisting 
the individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon and progress in 
The activities comprised in voca- 
tional guidance are stated in these Prin- 
ciples as follows: study of the individual, 
study of occupations, counseling, group 
guidance, individual guidance, employ- 
ment certification, placement, follow-up, 
research, related activities. The scope of 
vocational guidance is declared to cover 
work in educational institutions, in in- 
dustry, as well as in other community 
agencies. 

These pronouncements constitute the 
mandate under which the magazine must 
operate. As to how well it fulfills its re- 
sponsibility there will always be room for 
difference of opinion. Some evidence lies 
in the circulation, which at the present 
6,000—an all-time peak. 
Another type of evidence comes from the 
voluntary comments of readers. While 
these have not come to the editor's desk 
in great volume, the greater part are 


writing is 


commendatory. Once in a 


ever, some one asks why Occ! TION 
confines itself to vocational 
why it does not treat “guidance” in 

On this point the Principles 1 


“While 
portance of an all inclusive 
service, the National Vocatior 


follows: recognizing th 


Association deems it advisable to dir 


} 


its emphasis to educational and vocat 


guidance.” A major difficulty en 

tered in conducting a magazine coverit 
“guidance” is that there is no general 
accepted definition of “guidanc I] 


score of definitions current indi ate thal 


no single one is acceptable to a majo! 
constituency. Furthermore, when of 
examines the literature on ‘guidance 


he finds that in addition to vocati 
guidance it includes a number of heter: 
activi 


geneous objectives mostly school 


ties—which cannot be differentiated fron 
general educational aims. Among the 
activities are orientation to school and t 
academic subjects, supervision of extt 
activities, 


curricular improving citizer 


ship, improving health, character-build 
ing, chaperoning dances, scheduling 

ties, teaching students how to 
nostic and remedial work with respect 


school subjects, etc. 


It is possible that som r tl S 
vices are implied in the “related 
ties” referred to in the Pt 


many vocational co 
to bear responsibilitie s fort 
And the magazine has devot 


some of them. As for giving them majo 
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attention, however, the Editorial Board 
conceives its duty to treat first those items 
classed in the Principles as ‘‘specialized 
activities.” The Board points further to 
the fact that many educational periodicals 
treat these “‘related’’ activities, but no 
periodical serves exclusively and profes- 
sionally the field of vocational guidance 
except OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

There is still another consideration that 
should be kept in mind. Of the 6,000 
subscribers to the magazine only 2,283 
belong to the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. The remaining two- 
thirds take the magazine not out of loy- 
alty to the Association, but because it 
serves their interest in vocational gui- 
dance. Surely the wishes of these “paying 
guests” should have some weight in 
determining editorial policy, insofar as 
they are consonant with the Principles 
laid down by the Association as reported 
above. 

We do not give these explanations as 
an apology for our editorial shortcomings 
but rather as an assurance that the Edi- 
torial Board is fully aware of the various 
interests of its constituency. We affirm 
our allegiance to the Principles which 
constitute the vocational guidance creed, 
and we maintain that any drastic change 
in editorial policy would require their 
revision. Members of the Board con- 
stantly welcome suggestions looking 
toward the improvement of the magazine, 
and they hope that through the coopera- 
tive efforts of editors and readers, Volume 
XVII will attain a new level of useful- 
ness. 


H. D. K. 


NVGA Expanding 

CONGRATULATIONS are in order fo 
the sixty-eight educational advisers jp 
the First Corps Area (New England 
states) of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps who have obtained the first charter 
granted by the National Vocational Gyj. 
dance Association for a branch composed 
entirely of CCC advisers. Commend:- 
tion is due also for the excellent activities 
program set up for the coming year by 
the First Corps Area Guidance Associa- 
tion. Organization of this branch fol- 
lowed closely upon announcement from 
Washington headquarters that a 193s. 
1939 subscription to OCCUPATIONS had 
been provided for each CCC compan; 
educational adviser. 

It is encouraging to note also that most 
Branches of NVGA have indicated that 
they anticipate increases in membership 
during the coming year. Eight Branches 
report opportunity to double their present 
membership totals. Statistics gathered last 
spring show that there are more than one 
thousand Branch Association members 
who are classified as ‘‘associate members’ 
or those who do not subscribe to the 
magazine. If these associate members be- 
come active members during the current 
year the NVGA will enjoy a growth of 
more than fifty per cent. Is this too much 
to expect? 


AFTER READING the story of the Op- 
portunity School in Denver which appears 
in this issue of the magazine, we won- 
dered what the psychological effect would 
be if all city school systems throughout 
the country were suddenly to change the 
thought and name of their ‘Evening 
Schools” to “Opportunity Schools.” 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 














Announce First Regional Conferences on Occupational Adjustment 


Dares for five of twelve projected Regional Conferences on Occupat 
ment to be held during the fall and winter months in various cities tl 
ountry have been announced by the National Oc upational Conference. Each r 
ference is to be conducted under the direction of one of the members of NOC’s O 
tional Education Tour for School Superintendents, and will be held in or near his hon 
Invitations are being extended to interested public school executives in the areas repr 
many areas including all adjacent states. The following regional conferences wil 
this fall: 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—September 30 and October 1 

Trenton, New Jersey—October 10 and 11 (Conference to be held in Newark 

operation with the Essex County schools). 

Salt Lake City, Utah—October 17, 18, and 19 (tentative) 

Seattle, Washington—December 8 and 9 (tentative). 

Oakland, California—December 15 and 16 (tentative) 


Winter conferences are being planned for Baltimore, Washington, D. ¢ Atlanta 
Houston, Minneapolis, and Denver, the dates to be announced later. A conference will be 
held in Omaha, Nebraska, in early spring. 

Plans for these occupational adjustment conferences were made at last spring's meeting 
of the NOC Tour group at Asheville, N. C. At each conference the host superintende 
will be assisted by one or more fellow-superintendent tour members who will have charg 
of meetings and lead discussions. Either Edwin A. Lee, Director, or Robert Hoppock, 
Assistant Director of NOC, will attend each regional conference as coordinator 

ae ear 


Occupational Adjustment: An Interim Report of the NOC Tour group, 
Asheville conference, is ready for printing and should be available for di 
study within a few weeks. This report is to be used as the guide and hanc 
regional conferences, and for further study and use of delegates who are inte: 
application of occupational adjustment principles within their school systems 


The report will contain suggestions and recommendations of the Tour group, and 
preliminary to a final report to be published next summer after results of the region 
ferences and another spring meeting of the Tour members have provided necessary 
ments and additional suggestions. A copy of the Interim Report will be made available | 
to all superintendents, principals, and school board members who request it. A digest of 
the report will appear in OccuPATIONS for November. 

Discussion at the regional conferences will center on the three basic recommendation 

placement. Location of 


for programs of occupational adjustment: guidance, training, and 
the conferences will provide opportunity for school leaders in wi: 
the country to become acquainted with objectives of a complete program of occu; 
adjustment. 


ely Scalicrea 
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Conference leaders at the fall meetings include: PrrrsBuRGH, Superintendents Wegleis 
of Baltimore, Ballou of Washington, and Loser of Trenton; TRENTON—EssEx Counn 
Superintendents Weglein and Ballou, and Graham of Pittsburgh; SALT LAKE Cry, Supe; 
intendents Stoddard of Denver, McClure of Seattle, and Jacobsen of Oakland; Searry; 
Superintendent Jacobsen of Oakland; OAKLAND, Superintendent McClure of Seattle 


Occupational Adjustment Programs 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PROJECT IN CHICAGO—An outstanding one-year “Vo 
tional Adjustment Project” is reported in a pamphlet of that title just compiled by M. Pp 
Nelson, Assistant to the President of North Park College, Chicago, who acted as coo 
dinator. The report tells of a project sponsored by the Boy’s Work Committee of th 
Chicago Rotary Club and the Education Committee of the Chicago Association of Con 
merce, in cooperation with the Chicago Board of Education. It includes also a report | 
Louis L. Thurstone, Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of Chicago, wh 
supervised psychological studies made during the project. 

More than 300 senior boys at Chicago’s Hyde Park High School participated in 
7-phase vocational adjustment demonstration which included testing, counselor interview 
based on results of tests, career classes, panel discussions, interviews with “a man on the 
job,” tours to business and industrial establishments, and the making of career book 
students. The project results will be checked over a period of the next ten years by the 
Board of Education with Mr. Nelson continuing as coordinator. It is part of a larger plan 
of the Association of Commerce with the objective of “making education a real recovery 
force in Chicago.” One recommendation by the committee in charge of the project was 
“that adjustment work now under way in the high schools be so developed that it pro 
vides educational and occupational orientation and guidance all through high school, of suc! 
nature that each student is assisted in relating his entire high school work to his own per 
sonal guidance, needs, and problems.” (See previous news of this high school in Occurs 
TIONS, October, 1937, p. 90, and January, 1938, p. 400.) 


CoNNECTICUT Moves AHEAD—Youth and adult guidance, training, and placement pro! 
lems currently are receiving major attention through efforts of the Connecticut Departments 
of Labor and Education. The Monthly Bulletin of the Placement and Unemployment 
Compensation Division, Department of Labor, Hartford, issued its July number as 
“Youth Edition’ describing a “New Youth Program for Connecticut.” It also presents 
the State Apprenticeship Council program, results of testing high school seniors for place 
ment, and experiments in recruiting in high schools for Employment Service registration 
The August number of the Monthly Bulletin was a special unemployment compensation 
edition, and an early fall number will include a report on a different type cooperative plan 
for occupational counseling and testing. 


KALAMAZOO Gets AcTION—The Chamber of Commerce of Kalamazoo, Michigan, ap- 
pointed a committee over a year ago to work with the Board of Education in studying the 
vocational needs of youth in the city. It was discovered that 72 per cent of the graduates 
of the high schools—those who do not go to college—face the problem of obtaining imme- 
diate employment. To improve conditions the committee recommended a program of 
training in the distributive occupations; an meer training program; a placement 
bureau; and an occupational survey showing the modern demands of business. The Board 
of Education approved all these projects and appropriate curriculum revisions are being 
made. 


Foop AND PHOTOGRAPHY—To the scores of occupational training opportunities offered 
in New York City public schools there was added last year a four-year course in photog 
raphy at the Metropolitan Vocational High School. Instructors were to be increased from 
one to three this fall when plans were made to accommodate 100 pupils. This and the 
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many other occupational offerings provided for 50,000 vocational students 


solitan area, including information on the new Food Trades Vocational High 
De opened this fall, will be described in an early issue of OCCUPATIONS 
General Information 
BusINEssS PicKING Up—A mid-summer poll of 23 prominent economists of the country 
revealed to the Associated Press that ‘‘business will be better in the nainder of 1938 
yvern 


that the recovery will last at least until Christmas and probably longer 

ment spending and fiscal policies aid recovery.” The New York Times weekly business 
I . - * . " 

index in early June dropped to its lowest point since 1933 and indicated a ni 1 ste 


rise in early July which by Labor Day had reached 85 per cent of estimate 


mor 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TREND—Reorganization of secondary school education to include jur 
colleges as part of the public school system and to ease transition from school to job was 
recommended by George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, at a summe: 
onference of school administrators. He predicted that in the future young people wil 
not find employment before age 18, and many will find it necessary to continue in school 
until age 20. He recommended that a study of occupations and their need for recruit 
conducted on a nation-wide scale. For many students “terminal” vocational courses 
those given by business houses to junior executives would be valuable, he said 


AptiruDE TESTING—A brief, interesting description of the application and some results 


of aptitude testing by the “Human Engineering Laboratory” directed by Johnson O'Connor 
at Stevens Technological Institute, appears under the heading “They Find Out What 
You're Fit For” in Reader's Digest tor August. It is condensed from an article by Wil 
liam Seabrook in The Forum for August, 1938. 


Oxp-AGE PLAN IN ALL StaTEs—Public assistance to the needy aged under the Social 
plan was 


Security Act became available in all states early in September when Virginia's | 
approved by the Social Security Board. More than 1,721,000 persons 65 years of age or 
over are estimated to be receiving such assistance at present. 


Events in Washin gton 


STATES PLAN APPRENTICE TRAINING BILLS—Wéith most State Legislatures meeting 
during the coming year, it is expected that close to one-half of the states will adopt State 
Voluntary Apprenticeship Bills based on standards suggested by the representative com 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of Labor at the request of the Third National Conference 
on Labor Legislation. Copies of the mimeographed report ‘Suggested Language for a State 
Voluntary Apprenticeship Bill” are available through the Federal Apprenticeship Commit 
tee, U. S. Department of Labor. 


DisTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS—A 21-page mimeographed report on Organiza 
Administration of Distributive Education has been issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
It describes the need for such training and its authorization under the George-Deen Act 
gives information regarding the types of persons eligible for distributive occupational 
classes, the various types of classes possible, and the kinds of courses given. Federal, state 
and local organization and administration are described in detail, and the qualifications for 
teachers of distributive occupations are outlined. Occupations for November will con 
tain an article describing how this newly expanded service is sweeping the schools of 
the nation. 


Jos DescripTioNs—Two additional job description publications were issued during the 


summer by the U. S. Employment Service, Job Analysis and Information Section, Division 
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of Standards and Research, in the Department of Labor. The titles are Job Descriptions {oy 
Job Machine wr in one volume, 75c, and Job Descriptions for the Retail Tra 
three volumes, $1.2 They are included in the series of job descriptions being pre 


under the may of William H. Stead, Associate Director in charge of the Bivisio 
Standards and Research. Copies are available through the U. S. Government Prin: 
Othice. 


Oc¢ "4 ATIONAL DictionaRY—The Dictionary of Occupational Titles being compile 

the U. S. Employment Service has been delayed in final printing and should be availa 
for distribution some time this fall. Delay was caused chiefly through efforts to obt 
uniformity in occupational code classifications which could be used rather generally in 
Federal divisions where statistical information is required, such as the Census Bureau, So 
Security, etc. In achieving this uniform classification the Employment Service had the coo; 
eration of the Joint Committee of the Central Statistical Board and the American Statisti 
Association. 


PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE RESEARCH REPORTS—The Advisory Committee on Bducati 
has announced publication of a series of 19 studies prepared by its research staff « 
the summer a nd fall. of 1937 before the Committee prepared its report to the ther 
They are to be made available over a period of several months. First to be published is 
study of the NYA, including student aid, youth work, and other projects. Another to be 
ready later this fall will deal with vocational education. 


CCC ANNUAL REPORT—Educational Activities in CCC Camps is a twenty-four pag 
annual report issued by the Director of CCC Camp Education. The various counseling 
guidance activities, job training, vocational trends, placement and follow-up are reviewed 
Quoting from published studies of CCC camp education, Director Oxley reveals that \ 
few enrollees have had any previous vocational guidance or vocational training, or definitely 
worthwhile work experience. He details the methods by which the camp educationa 
advisers are correcting these deficiencies. 


CCC GumaNcE BULLETIN—Education executives of the CCC are putting final touches 
to a Guidance Bulletin to be distributed this fall to educational advisers in all CCC camps 
The need for such a bulletin has been experienced for several years past. 


HirING RaTtE ADVANCED—The highest hiring rate in manufacturing plants since Octo 
ber, 1936, was reported in July by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
Compared with July, 1937, the quit and discharge rates were down by one-half. The lay 
off and total separation rates, however, were above the rates of a year ago. The survey of 
labor turn-over covers more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments which 
in July employed nearly 2,100,000 workers. 


WAGES AND Hours ACT QUESTIONER—A question-and-answer review of the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, more popularly known as the “Wages and Hours 
Law’’, appeared as the lead article in the July, 1938 Labor Information Bulletin issued by 
the Bureau. The summary includes the following headings: Workers Covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; Provisions for Maximum Hours; Provisions for Minimum Wages; 
Child-Labor Provisions; Administration and Enforcement. For a digest of the Act, see 
page 10, current OCCUPATIONS. 


Wace Stupy—A study of geographical variations of wages and hours, based upon 
data of the Census of Manufactures in 1935 for 59 industries, has been completed and 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study covers the years 1933 and 1935. 


Works PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION—Employment on projects of the WPA, for the week 
ending August 20 was 3,038,908. Between October, 1937 and June, 1938 there was a 
net increase of 1,320,000 in WPA employment. During July and the first three weeks of 
August an additional increase of 270,000 occurred. 
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The following five accounts of un- 
i] occupations are among those re- 


USHAL 
ceived by the Pasadena Branch of the 
California State Employment Service 
in response to its request for reports 
concerning odd vocations. These re- 
ports, as a part of the Service’s plan to 
stimulate employment, were subse- 
quently made the basis of a radio pro- 
gram in which a selected number of 
persons t orking at unusual occupations 
described them over the air. 

A YOUNG LADY in California makes 
simulated coral necklaces and bracelets 
from rattlesnake vertebrae. Although the 
process of making these ornaments is a 
tedious one, the finished products sell 
from $25-$75 apiece. 


FINDING that a very small percentage 
of New York plays are adaptable to 
school work, Robert St. Clair of Pasa- 
dena, who once had published a high 
school play that met with modest suc- 
cess, went into the business of writing 
quantities of plays designed strictly for 
amateur production. As a result he now 
has over a hundred plays published by as 
many as fourteen different publishers. 


Goop BroTHERS of Pasadena do a 
large business in Reproductions in Minia- 
ture for expositions, advertisers, muse- 
ums, educational institutions, motion pic- 
tures, interior decorators, toy companies, 
and patent lawyers. Types of materials 
created range from tiny objects to replicas 
of large real estate developments. 


THE UNIQUE business of 
and selling candied flowers was started 


by Mrs. L. L. McKusick in Pasadena 


he flowers are 


preparing 


nearly twenty years ago 
said to retain indefinitely their natural 
grace and beauty under a sugar coating, 
and are available in 19 different varieties 


A PASADENA 
business by specializing in making differ 


jeweler augments his 
ent and novel articles of jewelry from 
old discarded gold eyeglass cases, rings, 
tie pins, and watch chains. From old 
watch cases he makes especially attractive 
compacts, lockets, and bracelets. Reten 
tion of sentimental appeal in otherwise 
useless family heirlooms is a feature that 
attracts customers. 


CLOSING and town and 
country houses is an occupation practiced 
by an enterprising young woman. Her 
work enables home-owners about to em- 
bark on an extended cruise or other long 
vacation to leave their houses without the 
burden of putting anything away. Soon 
after their departure, this professional 
mover arrives, packs and sends all silver, 
valuable art objects, and jewels off to the 
safe-deposit vaults, moth-protects blankets 
and rugs, covers the furniture, and accu- 
rately charts the position of every article. 
A few days before the return of the vaca- 
tioners, this young woman returns to the 
house, unpacks everything, and restores 
each object to its original position in the 
house. 


reopening 
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A NEW YEAR begins for the branch associations. The Committee on 
Branches hopes to make 1938-1939 a year of growth—as to number of 
branches, size of membership, vitality of programs—all looking toward the 
further extension of guidance. The Committee's plan includes a membership 
drive and a bulletin of helpful ideas for branch associations. You will hear 
from these before many weeks. In the meantime, please send us your ideas. 
What kind of help do the branches need? What ideas do you have that may 
be passed on to others?—Mary P. Corre, Chairman, Committee on Branc! 
Associations, NVGA, 216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Survey Indicates Big Year for Branches 


>; of 39 of the then 46 
active branches of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association replied to a 
questionnaire sent them last spring by 
Roy A. Hinderman, then Chairman of 
the NVGA Committee on Branch Asso- 
ciations. Most of the replies supplied 
data for a membership classification, the 
first to be taken in many years, and pro- 
vided membership and meeting statistics 
which are indicated in the table on page 
58. A tabular breakdown of the occu- 
pational classification of the various mem- 
bership will be included in a later 
issue of the magazine when more de- 
tailed data wall be available. 

The at « stain also requested infor- 
mation about the most successful type of 
meeting held during the past year, about 
the most significant project undertaken 
during this period, and asked for sugges- 
tions as to the improvement of the 
Branch Association section of the maga- 
zine. 


From the incomplete data receiy 
from the reporting branches concerning 
the NVGA membership classification, t! 
category “teachers” seems to be far ahead 
in the list, with counselors, administr 
tors, a miscellaneous group, employment 
service employees, social workers, met 
bers of staffs of youth organizations, 1 
resentatives of business and indus 
psychologists, and representatives of ci 
groups following in numerical order. 

Most encouraging is the indication | 
many branches that they anticipate an i 
crease in active membership during t! 
coming year. Many declare they hop 
to double last year’s total. Eleven of t! 
31 branches reporting comparative figu: 
show a decrease in membership over t! 
past year, while twenty show an increas 

Reports on the number of meetin 
held each year varied from one to nin: 
with a rather high attendance at th 
meetings, averaging 68 persons among 
those branches reporting. Seventy-four 
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er cent of the branches replying are op- 
about adding to their member- 
» during the coming year. 


bh} 
i 


According to the questionnaires re 
eived, the following branches publish an 
nnual report: Southern California, Dis 

of Columbia, Worcester, St. Louis, 

Jorthwestern Ohio; and the New Jersey 
ind Western Michigan branches publish 

periodical newsletter. The Vermont 
wnd Seattle branches report the likelihood 
of publishing an annual report. 

Among the comments on the branch 
news section of OCCUPATIONS, was a re 
quest for more news of persons in the 
counseling field, especially those not affili- 
ated with the schools; a statement on an- 
ther questionnaire that this section is 
the least read of any in the magazine; a 
plea for more timely reporting of branch 
events; a secretary's complaint about the 
complicated directions for writing branch 
news for publication; and a suggestion by 
one branch that its meetings be reported 
more frequently. Other branches com- 
“very satisfactory now,” “keep 
up the good work,”’ “No, it’s quite fine,” 
etc. One branch secretary writes: “I have 
ised nearly every issue since 1935 for 
reference in my thesis. OCCUPATIONS is 
most werthwhile.”’ 


mented 


Twelve branch associations reported 
dinner meetings as the most successful 
type of gathering, often these dinner 
meetings being held in conjunction with 
a panel discussion and active participa- 
tion by the entire audience. Four branches 
emphasized the value of a main subject 
speaker. Other types of programs re- 
ported as most successful were an all-day 
conference, a burlesque meeting, and one 
with groups of speakers on the program. 

Proffered suggestions for the recruiting 
of new members mostly named public 
school teachers and administrators. Thir- 
teen branches mentioned the likelihood 


of attracting new lembers ft the 
teaching group, and ten suggested the 
enrollment of more school administrator 
Due to the fact that most f 
also teachers, only two brat 
mended the recruiting of 
and only one branch s¢ 
“homeroom sponsor. 

Illustrative of the prevaili: 
about a topheavy meml ership of scl 
teachers in most association membership 


lists, was the announced intention 
least eleven associations to recruit 1 
bers from business and industry 

branch being very anxious to attract n 
the 


branches plan also to obtain members 


from management group. § 


i 


from social and youth serving 
least 


Nncies 


branch ipiece list 
anticipated recruits from the professions 


while at one 


labor unions, state employment services 
private employment agencies, or gradu 
ate student groups. Two member ass 
ciations proposed civic workers for fu 
ture membership, and two others stat« 
a desire for more membership represen 
the faculties of local voca 


tation from 


tional schools. Another branch sug gr 


attracting new members from the priv 


school-teacher group, from suburban 
school faculties, and from the yunty 
school departments 

It would seem that all these suggestions 


offer possibilities which each branch 
might well investigate 

Among the most successful 
projects reported during the year 
a forum on counseling and the d 
forums t 


ment of encourage { 


and to gather specific infort 


cupations; cooperation with employment 
managers and with the Industrial M 
agement Council of the lo Chat c 
of Commerce; publication of 


of an evaluation of books on guidance, of 
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, pamphlet for counselors with a labor 
oroup assisting; sponsorship of vocations 
night with engineers cooperating, of 
girl's vocations night with women’s 
clubs cooperating, of vocations day, of a 
spring conference on occupations financed 
by the state college. 

The most favored meeting projects 
were: round-table discussions participated 
in by representatives of school, home, and 
business, ten-minute speeches by repre- 
sentatives of industry and the schools, a 
panel discussion on ‘Opportunities in 


First Jobs’ participated in by four per- 


managers, and weekly 
hy. 


sonnel 
meetings addressed 
various occupational fields with t f 

of stimulating attendance at dinner n 
ings. Other projects wer ec coordina 
tion of youth serving agencies 
the coordination of groups interested in 
guidance, and working for the fos 

of a council of guidance agencies in th 
community; numerous radio talks on o 
cupations; participation in state guidance 
conferences; and a survey of non-commer 
counseling, and placemen 


cial testing, 


agen ics. 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY MARY P. CORRE 


All branch news items should be sent to Miss Corre, Chairman of the 


NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, 216 E. 1 


First CCC Branch Formed 

The First Corps Area Guidance Asso- 
ciation was formed on July 13, 1938 at 
Massachusetts State College under the 
sponsorship of Joel E. Nystrom, First 
Corps Area Educational Adviser, with all 
CCC educational advisers in the New 
England Area present. On motion it was 
voted to petition The National Vocational 
Guidance Association for a charter, a re- 
quest which was subsequently granted by 
the NVGA. Among the officers elected 
by the sixty-eight charter members were: 
Leo F. Smith, Educational Adviser, Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, Camp, president; and 
Louis V. Milici, Boston Army Base, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Of the members of this 
new Branch Association, 8 represent the 
CCC camps of Maine; 9, New Hampshire; 


14, Vermont: 18, Massachusetts: 4, Rhode 
Island; and 10, Connecticut. Committees 
on welfare and publicity have been ap 
pointed. Suggested programs for the 
coming year include the initiation of 

adequate testing program in each camp of 
the Area, promotion of research in gui 
dance, coordination of the work of youth 


agencies, assistance to educational advis 
ers, establishment of courses in occupa 
tions in the camps, occupational explora 
tion in such fields as automotive mechan 
ics, conservation work of all types, con 
struction work, and allied fields touched 
upon in CCC work life. It is felt that 
owing to such a homogeneous grouping as 
prevails in the camps that needed o 
tional guidance can be supplied, and that 
the educational in the CCC 
camps may eventually make a significant 


upa 


advisers 
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contribution to the accomplishments of 
national guidance. 


ATLANTA 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
introduction of vocational education and 
guidance into the Atlanta Public Schools 
was celebrated at a banquet held by the 
Atlanta Branch of the NVGA on May 
12th. An audience of 113 heard ad- 
dresses by Thomas Quigley, president of 
the American Vocational Association and 
a Regional Associate Editor of OccuPa- 
TIONS; M. D. Collins, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Georgia; G. Ray 
Mitchell, personnel director of the Retail 
Credit Company; Walter Abbott, of the 
Georgia State Employment Service; and 
others. Folders presenting an interesting 
résumé of the history of vocational educa- 
tion and guidance in Atlanta were dis- 
tributed to the guests. New officers 
elected for the coming year include: 
president, C. A. Coggan, personnel direc- 
tor, Sears-Roebuck Company; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hannah B. Wilson, assist- 
ant principal of the Hoke Smith Junior 
High School. 
CINCINNATI 
The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association at its meeting on April 13th, 
was addressed by W. W. Charters, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, on the 
topic ‘The Evaluation of Guidance in a 
Changing Educational System.” Dr. Char- 
ters stressed the importance of stimulat- 
ing the interests of youth and directing 
them according to the abilities of the 
pupil and the needs of business and in- 
dustry. Over a hundred persons at- 
tended this meeting. 


DENVER 

Plans of the Denver branch of the 
NVGA for the coming year include an 
opening gathering to be held late in Sep- 


tember, a sectional meeting to be held j; 
conjunction with the fall meeting of ¢} 
Colorado Educational Association. Th, 
most recent program of this branch 
a guidance night for girls, sponsored | 
branch members in cooperation with th. 
Denver Zonta Club. Clark H. Spitler 
president of the Denver Guidance Ass 
ciation, reports that this organizatio; 
plans a more extensive and fuller pr: 
gram of activities during 1938-1939 


Det: 

“Youth and the Days Ahead’, an ad 
dress by Edwin A. Lee, Director, Na 
tional Occupational Conference, featured 
the spring luncheon meeting of the 
Guidance Association of Detroit 
Vicinity, held in conjunction with the 
Michigan Industrial Education Societ) 
Dr. Lee discussed the inevitably longer 
school life that is being required of youth 
and the problems arising from this added 
burden placed upon educators. He alsi 
referred to the increasing job complexity 
in modern occupational life and its be 
wildering effect upon youth. Envisag 
ing longer hours of freedom because of 
shorter work hours, Dr. Lee brought up 
the problems of leisure for youth, and 
urged the cultivation of outdoor activities 
and constructive hobbies. Because of the 
increasing paternalism of government in 
its relief activities, the speaker advised al! 
guidance workers to prepare themselves 
to deal with the problems confronting 
thousands of youth as the result of con 
tinued government support. 

At the June dinner meeting of the 
Association, Henry C. Weaver, Director 
of Customer Research, General Motor 
Corporation, spoke on “Some Humorous 
and Serious Aspects of Customer Re- 
search.” Following the regular meeting 


of the Association, officers were elected 
for the coming year with Gertrude Bab- 








Ma 
ciet 
Pro 











Northeastern High 


Counselor, 
|. elected president; and Ione Brott, 


Counselor Nolan Intermediate School, 
secretary. During the past year the De- 
it Association increased its membership 
ity-five per cent over the preceding 

ir, with a total membership of 381. 
4t the conclusion of the fiscal year $100 
is given by the Association to Wayne 
University with which to buy books on 


guidance 


New JERSEY 

Two addresses on the topic “How 
May Community Resources be More Effi- 
ciently Utilized in a School Personnel 
Program?” were given at the joint ses- 
sion of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey and the Men- 
tal Hygiene Department of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association, held at 
Rutgers University on May 7th. Advice 
on organizing local coordinating councils 
was given by Mary S. Welles, of the 
Council of Social Agencies, Summit, N. J. 
Often, said Miss Welles, it is more ad- 
visable for some other agency than the 
school to take the lead in organizing 
coordination among social agencies in 
order to induce all to cooperate.” 

The point that the school is not set up 
to undertake the responsibilities that the 
church and home have shirked, was made 
in the course of the address of Lawrence 
Chase, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Essex County, N. J., who supervised the 
excellent study of 10,000 New Jersey 
youth which was reported recently in 
OccuPATIONS. The following officers of 
the Association were elected: Emma Z. 
Curtis, Ferris High School, Jersey City, 
President; and Jean Dorogoy, School of 
Education, Rutgers University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In the May issue of Research and Ser- 
vice, Newsletter of the New Jersey Asso- 
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ciation, ippear interesting a uunts of 
guidance activities in that state, including 
reports of a guidance open 
ence at Camden, and a panel d 
Adaptation of Place: 
Needs of the 1938 High 
held at Jersey City 


on the top of 
Work to the 
School Girl and Boy, 


Rocu! 
Four meetings were held during tl 
past year by the Rochester Branch of the 
NVGA: The 


with the fall assembly of the Rochester 


first was in onyjunctior 


public school teachers; and two joint pro 
grams held 
Management Council of the Rochester 
Chamber of 
“Occupational Adjustment in School and 
Manage 
Robert 


were with the Industrial 


Commerce on the 


COpICS 
i 


Industry,” and “Problems of 
At the 
Voss, director of 
Board of Education, described the results 
of a Rochester 
pupils; the later session was addressed by 
Herbert Eisenhart, President and General 
Manager of the Bausch and Lomb Com 
pany. At the June meeting a recent 
study of the NYA entitled, “Looking 
Toward a Program for Rochester Young 


ment.’ earlier meeting 


} 


vocational guidance 


recent survey ol! school 


People,” was discussed by Joseph Burke 
NYA District Supervisor. As a result of 
these meetings a considerable number ot 
employment managers have joined the 
Rochester Association. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

At the spring meeting of the Voca 
tional Guidance Association of Southern 
California the What Parents 
and Business Men Expect of Vocational 
Guidance in Our Schools” was 
Among the contributors to this topic was 
Margarete Clark of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, who admitted that 
the number of counselors in the Los An 
geles Schools was pitifully inadequate 


subject 


discussed 
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Objectives for the coming year as an- 
nounced in this Association's annual re- 
port just issued are: continuance of co- 
operation with personnel men and re- 
newed efforts to interest parents in the 
problem through publicity and the Parent 
Teachers Association. Efforts also will 
be made to conduct a study into the 
occupational adjustment of workers past 
forty. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 

A forum on counseling featured the 
dinner meeting of the Western Michigan 
Vocational Guidance Association, held at 
Holland, Michigan, on April 1. The pro- 
gram included an address, “Why Coun- 
seling?’”” by Minnie E. Young, president 
of the Association, followed by a descrip- 
tion of a laboratory course in counseling 
as given at Northwestern University 
during the previous summer; a demon- 
stration of radio counseling program, 
conducted by Boyd Swem, Creston High 
School, consisting of brief interviews with 
parents and students; and an open forum 
on counseling led by Ralph T. Guyer, 
principal, Central Junior High School, 
Muskegon. 

The Western Michigan Branch issues 
an interesting newsletter at frequent in- 
tervals which gives data on membership 
and meetings. The fall meeting of the 
association will be held when the Michi- 
gan Education Association convenes at 


Grand Rapids. 


WESTERN PENNSYL\ 

“Guidance Implications in the N 
Legislation Pertaining to Required § 
Attendance” was the chief topic 
spring meeting of the Western Pen 
vania Branch of the NVGA which , 
held on April 30th in Pittsburgh. R 
sons for and exemptions of the new 
law that increases the school attenda; 
age of Pennsylvania youth were explai: 
by Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Super 
tendent, State Department of Public | 
struction. This law was also discu 
by E. R. Carson, Division of Attenda: 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, who str 
the problem of those youth who 
working certificates not because of a n 
or desire to work but because sc 
ceases to interest them. The point 
view of the county schools was present 
by Quentin Kintagh, Counselor, He: 
field Township Schools, who descri! 
methods being undertaken to inte: 
“anti-book” pupils in practical tr 
training. Other speakers discussed a 1 
cent drop-out survey which revealed 
lack of interest in the prevailing curt 


lum but discovered a desire on the p 


of many youths to return to school 


offered different subjects; a successful and 


popular program of curricular adaptat 
for subnormals; a plea for a closer rel 


tionship between the school counselor and 
the social worker; and the role of th 


vocational schools under the new 
attendance law. 
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The N. E. A. Convention 


Vocational Guidance and Occupational Topics are 
Presented—Is Guidance a Racket?—Is Vocational 


Education Away 


from Employment 


Trends ?— 


Employers Deplore Undesirable Character Traits of 
Youth—Summer Conferences Reported 


Cecsres INTEREST in vocational 
guidance than at any previous annual 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was manifested in the 1938 con- 
vention of the Association held June 26 
to 30 in New York City. Not only were 
many general and sectional meetings and 
addresses devoted to occupational adjust- 
ment problems, but the convention reso- 
lutions contained the following: 

GUIDANCE PROGRAM FOR YOUTH—The 
National Education Association recognizing 
the serious problems confronting youth 
through unemployment, social maladjust- 
ment, unequal educational opportunities, and 
financial stress recommends that the federal 
government and all organizations concerned 
with youth problems cooperate with the 
United States Office of Education and the 
Departments of Education in the several 
states in a concerted effort toward improved 
service to youth. 


Of chief interest to vocational coun- 
selors were thought-provoking addresses 
by Anna Y. Reed, Professor of Personnel 
Administration, School of Education, 
New York University, “Is Guidance a 
Racket?”; Homer P. Rainey, Director, 
American Youth Commission, “How 
Fare American Youth?’’; and Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational 


Conference, “Individual Guidance In 


addition, two sessions were spons 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation, One in cooperation with the De 
partment of Secondary Education 
“The Pupil in the High 
School,” and the other a panel discussiot 
on “Objectives of Guidance in the School 


Forgotten 


as viewed by Employers and Educators 


A RACKET?” 
Ree 1. address- 
the National 


left no 


“Is GUIDANCI 


With clever satire, Dr 
ing a luncheon meeting of 
Association of Deans of Women, 
doubt that she regarded activities of some 
individuals, and institu 


tions in the field of guidance as falling 


organizations, 


within the popularly accepted definition 
of the term ‘“‘racket.”’ She said that “when 
times are out of joint’ rackets of all types 
spread their tentacles throughout a social 
minded democracy, and that her topic 
“seems to be the only possible definition 
of guidance not preempted by others 
Admitting at the start that she would 
“offer little definite factual evidence,”’ Dr. 
Reed refrained from mentioning any indi- 
vidual or group by name except ACGPA 
(American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations). This organization, 
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of which NVGA and NADW are mem- 
bers, was suggested as a suitable coordinat- 
ing agency that perhaps could overcome the 
“monopoly racket’’ the first of three so- 
called rackets which the speaker men- 
tioned as being associated with guidance. 
She declared that in the monopoly racket 
various individuals and organized inter- 
ests (unnamed ) appear to be attempting 
to dominate the field. 

Publicity and publication rackets in 
which definitions of guidance have proved 
fruitful themes were listed also by the 
speaker, who declared that in her own 
topic ‘‘the last of fifty-seven varieties must 
have been preempted.’’ Continuing, she 
said ‘‘Guidance is now available for per- 
sonal adequacy, for how to win friends 
and influence people, for how to live 
alone and like it, for orchids on your 
budget, for stock buyers, for men who 
can't tell whether or not their head fits 
a hat, and the like. We seem to have ap- 
proached the ultimate of confusion in 
this respect. Guidance has become a 
meaningless term—a commercialized 
racket." Professional preparation for 
guidance was the third “racket” classifi- 
cation given by Dr. Reed. The theme of 
her address was caution to those engaged 
in guidance and personnel activities to 
avoid efforts that appear to be directed 
toward over-exploitation. 


LooK TO SCHOOL FOR GUIDANCE 
Dr. Lee, speaking before the second 
general session of NEA, said that while 
guidance has many limitations and is 


sometimes misused, it offers about the 


only way for students to make an intelli- 
gent choice of vocation within the school. 
With the vocational counselor expected 
only to present all the available evidence 
on which a student may base his choice, 
he pointed to the pressing need for ac- 
curate and complete information in the 


hands of those who would couns 
discussing who should be responsi! 
counseling, Dr. Lee said that i: 
long past’ parents were best eq Py 
but that “present day parents, with rar 
exceptions, are in no sense qualifi 
guide their children concerning o 
tional choices. Nor is the church, nor ¢! 
press, nor the business man. Nor 
expect government to do the job, { 
cupational guidance is a matter of 
dividual guidance. 

“Turn whichever direction we wil! 
road ultimately leads back to the 
as the institution of 
equipped, inadequately as it is, to 
our children decide most wisely 
their life careers shall be. 

“It is only a matter of a few year 
til no secondary school will be consider 
to be complete which does not incl 
in its purview an adequate program 


one society 


vocational guidance administered and 


taught by competent men and womet 
trained in the theory and practice ot 
cupational adjustment.” 


TRAINING Vs. EMPLOYMENT 


Widespread comment and inquiry 
lowed the statement that today ‘‘the tra 
ing program goes one way and emplo' 
ment trends another,” made by Dr 
Rainey at another general session. H 
said no correlation could be found 
tween the specific education of young 
people and the jobs they go into. Becau 
of the implications of this statement 
OccuPATIONS sought further infor: 
tion through Youth Commission stud 
supporting it, and received the following 
from Dr. Rainey: 

We have no one study in which this stat 
ment appears. This is a conclusion that | 
have reached growing out of a number of 
studies which we have made upon the rela 
tionship of our training program on the onc 
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hand and the employment process on the 
other. The essential facts in this situation 
seem to be these: We are bringing more and 
more of our youth into school, we are keep- 
ing them longer, and we are training them 
better than we have ever done before. On 
the other hand, the trends in the employ- 
ment process seem to be nee finer and 
higher skills of relatively fewer and fewer 

ople, and an increasing percentage of our 
jobs are tending to become routine, repeti- 
tive, operative types of jobs, which require 
little or no technical training for initial 
competence in them. 

This, as you will observe, is a pretty broad 
thesis and requires considerable documenta- 
tion. As I said above, we have facts in our 
possession which seem to justify this con- 
clusion, and at the same time we are pursu- 
ing our studies further in an effort to col- 
lect other pertinent data on this problem. 
We want to make sure of our conclusion be- 
fore we actually put it out in published form 
because the implications of such a conclu- 
sion are very great. 


Dr. Rainey also was credited with the 
statement that three- and four-year voca- 
tional courses in high school were in the 
main “‘useless” and that 90 per cent of 
such courses should be given in short 
terms of not more than six months. He 
advocated return to the apprenticeship 
system, industry training its own em- 
ployees. 

Following the first general session of 
the Department of Secondary Education a 
conference group on guidance met under 
the chairmanship of Gertrude Forrester, 
Director of Guidance, West Bend schools. 
A paper prepared by the Rev. Joseph 
Koonz, professor of religion and student 
counselor at Fordham University, and 
read in his absence, urged that individual 
guidance be used in the schools to combat 
the dangerous totalitarian philosophies of 
today. For this he urged that counselors 
be trained in the history of philosophic 
thought and in present-day sociology in 
order to educate for a democracy. 


EVENTS 5 
Elsa Becker, Director of Guidance. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 


reviewed the guidance progress in her in 
stitution over the past five years, citing 
it as a typical large New York City school 
where there are eight full-time counselors 
and 234 teachers cooperating with the 
guidance program. Explaining the meth 
ods of extending guidance to each of over 
five thousand students, the speaker cited 
many interesting facts about the guidance 
system which appear in the published re 


port of the school. 


EMPLOYERS OFFER SUGGESTIONS 


A recommendation that the NEA ‘do 
something” about the suggestion of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Edu 
cation concerning establishment of a na 
tional “occupational outlook service’ to 
keep tabs on job supply and demand 
featured the lively NVGA-sponsored 
panel discussion. Some new angles were 
uncovered on the frequently discussed 
differences of opinion between employers 
and educators incident to the preparation 
of youth for work in industry and busi 
ness, with emphasis on the conclusion that 
the argument could and would go on 
forever unless something were done about 
it. 


Ralph E. Pickett, Assistant Dean 
School of Education, New York Uni 


versity, in summarizing the discussion 
suggested that NVGA appoint a com 
mittee to contact all groups involved, in 
an effort to attain a solution. Industrial 
representatives were concerned mostly 
with inability of the schools to turn out 
candidates for jobs who are able to think 
for themselves, have ability to solve their 
own problems, and possess a proper work 
attitude. Also, personality, charm and 
poise are attributes sought by employ 
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ers, their representatives on the panel 
said. The average student is fairly well 
equipped technically, they agreed, but de- 
sirable character traits were lacking in 
too many applicants and youthful work- 
ers, the deficiency usually resulting in 
inability to hold a job. The education 
representatives on the panel cited limi- 
tations on individual attention to students, 
the difficulty of breaking down or im- 
proving character traits or habits formed 
over a period of 16 to 18 years, and that 
under these and other circumstances the 
schools are doing all they can in the de- 
velopment of personality in students. 

Others in the panel included Franklin 
J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School; Gwynn 
American Institute of Banking; Mildred 
Taft, Personnel Department, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company; W. Alvord Finn, Chair- 
man, Industrial Relations Committee, 
Young Men’s Board of Trade; Anna E. 
Lawson, Principal, Junior High School 
81, all of New York City; and John M. 
Loughran, Principal, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn. 

After nearly thirty years of steady ad- 
vancement, the real products and lasting 
results of vocational education will be- 
come more and more apparent in the near 
future, Dr. Lee told members of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education at a 
dinner conference. As an example he 
indicated the leading part played by the 
vocational schools in the Exhibit of New 
York City Schools which was a feature 
of the NEA convention. The vocational 
schools visualized instruction in nearly a 
score of occupations such as photography, 
baking, beauty culture, aviation trades, 
needle trades, etc. The WPA Student 
Personnel Demonstration Program was il- 
lustrated in an interesting exhibit. Ap- 
proximately 14,000 persons attended the 
convention. 


Prosser, 
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1938 Summer Conferences eis 
As Reported by Delegates 
—— D 
The continuing popularity of the sum ing, 
mer vocational guidance conference wa proe 
evidenced again this year by the f refs 
ing accounts received from delegates t vers 
such gatherings at Oregon State Ci = 
University of Minnesota, Syracuse Uni trot 
versity, Eastern Illinois State Te of | 
College, Ohio State University, su 
versity of New Hampshire, University - 
Chicago, University of Southern Califor 405 
nia, and St. Lawrence University. = 
eve 
Eastern Illinois tal 
“The Youth Today and Educat wes 
Guidance” was the theme of the Easter: a 
Illinois State Teachers College sum: d 
conference on guidance held July Ge 
and 8. DeWitt D. S. Morgan, Superi: ie 


tendent of Schools, Indianapolis, urged of 
teachers to study and discern the qual 
special talents, and interests of stude: 
and then to guide them in finding t 
career for which they are best 
Another speaker, Francis C. Rosecra 
of Northwestern University, urged greater 


he 
attention by the schools toward helping " 
pupils prepare themselves for their lif ‘i 


activities. | 
Ward N. Black, Assistant Superio- P 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of 


Illinois, reported on a recent survey of ; ’ 
guidance in the Illinois schools. He 
serted that much had still to be done to | : 
make guidance a functional reality in the 

schools of that state despite the excellent : 
guidance administration of a few of the . . 
better-known progressive high schools 4 


In closing Mr. Black urged that school 
administrators be made conscious of the Py 
fact that guidance is not a function set 
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apart from their other school activities 


but an integral part of them. 
F. A. BEu 


Minnesota 

Daily seminars on diagnosis, counsel- 
ag, and group guidance comprised the 
program of the Minnesota Institute of 
Personnel Procedures, held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota June 27-July 1, and 
participated in by 95 men and women 
from fourteen states, chosen on the basis 
of their training and background. Case 
studies and demonstrations at local high 
schools and at the University Testing 
Bureau were also among the offerings of 
the Institute. For the general public, four 
evening meetings on the subjects of men- 
tal hygiene in guidance, guidance and the 
curriculum, the organization of a guid- 
ance program, and the selection and train- 
ing of guidance workers were held, and 
uddressed by prominent workers in these 
fields. Another Institute feature was the 
provision for specialists in various fields 
of guidance to act as consultants to in- 

dividuals or groups. 
C. GILBERT WRENN 


New Hampshire 

The University of New Hampshire 
held a two-day Guidance Institute at Dur- 
ham on July 13 and 14, attended by up- 
wards of two hundred delegates. The 
program consisted of lectures by outstand- 
ing workers in the field of education who 
evaluated the fundamental principles 
underlying the practice of guidance in the 
public schools. There were five general 
conferences and two demonstration clinic 
periods. At each of the general confer- 
ences there were several talks given on 
specific themes followed by general dis- 
cussion. 

Demonstration clinics were conducted 
by specialists in the field of educational 


measurement who demonstrated the ad- 
ministering and scoring of various tests 
used in the guidance field. These tests 
were administered to the members of t! 
Institute. 

The Institute was designed to be of 
special aid to those who were beginning 
their training as counselors, and to those 
who had not had opportunity to obtain 
the necessary training previo 
as for school and class counselors, per 
sonnel and employment directors 
fare workers, CCC educational adviset 
teachers and school admini 
phasis was placed on the 
adequate treatment in the 
vocational needs of all pupils 

The Institute was such a success that it 
has been decided to make it a reg rt 
of the summer school work. Plans are 
now being made for the next Institute to 
be held during the summer of 1939 

HowarpD D. Woop 


Ohio State 
Planned “to focus attention upon the 
need for guidance in the Ohio public 


school program, and to assist concretely 
administrators, counselors, and 
with their guidance program a 
day Guidance Institute was held at Ohio 
State University from June 13-17, at 
tended by over 200 persons. Thx 
gram of the Institute consisted of lectures, 
panels, and demonstrations on such topics 
as ‘“The Place of Guidance in Education,’ 
“Personality Adjustments,” “What Youth 
Needs to Know About Occupations,’ 
“Use of Motion Pictures in Guidance,” 


idance 


teachers 
four- 


pro- 


and “Organizing Programs of Gu 
Group discussions were offered on topics 


concerned with counseling techniques, 
personal analysis, occupational informa- 
tion, and student records. Another in 
teresting part of the Institute was the ex 


hibit of guidance materials books, tests, 
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surveys, charts, and pictorial illustrations 
of activities at the various guidance 


centers. , . 
H. W. NISONGER 


Oregon State 

The réle of the teacher and the use of 
testing programs in guidance, a discus- 
sion of the present difficulties and future 
possibilities in counseling, and a sym- 
posium on guidance practices were among 
the topics treated at the third annual con- 
ference on guidance and adult education 
held at Oregon State College July 13-15. 
A description of the guidance program 
in California's Carpinteria High School 
by the superintendent of schools there, 
evoked a lively panel discussion follow- 
ing his address. A plea for more ‘‘gui- 
dance-mindedness’” was made by V. V. 
Caldwell of the Oregon State Normal 
School on the basis of his recent survey 

of Oregon’s secondary schools. 
CarRL W. SALSER 


St. Lawrence University 


The second summer conference at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., was 
held on July 14-16, 1938 under the 
leadership of Richard D. Allen, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Providence, 
R. I., and consultant in guidance for the 
U. S. Office of Education. The topics dis- 
cussed at the conference's seven sessions, 
attended by four hundred high school 
teachers and summer students, were: how 
a principal can start a guidance program, 
guidance in rural areas, demonstrations of 
self-measurement technique, demonstra- 
tions of the case conference method, the 
work of the teacher-counselor, group gui- 
dance in the junior and senior high 
school, using college freshman English 
as a vehicle for guidance. 

At the close of the conference, recom- 
mendations from the audience for pro- 


gramming of next year’s conference wer, 
discussed. Among these were requests for 
a continuance of opportunities for ind) 
vidual conferences and display of ¢ 
dance material; more demonstrations 
similar to the self-measurement and cay 
conference demonstrations; a round-table 
consisting of school executives discussing 
guidance problems; preparation of mime. 
ographed material on effective guidance 
programs in small rural high schools 
village and centralized high schools, and 
the small city school. Also was recom 
mended a study of the guidance work 
actually being done in the field by indi 
viduals who have attended conference 
JOHN H. CorNeEHisen 


Syracuse 


Discussion of the program of the 
National Youth Administration, of gui- 
dance activities of the Public Employment 
Service, and of the underlying philosoph 
of the guidance movement featured the 
third annual educational and guidance con- 
ference sponsored by the New York State 
Education Department and Syracuse Uni 
versity, held at the University on July 22- 
23 with more than 250 persons present 
An innovation at this conference was the 
first annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Public School Coun- 
selors which was organized last fall. 

Various speakers at the Conference 
urged the formation of a Youth Service 
Council for each community, a complete 
inventory of youth resources and occu 
pational opportunities in each community, 
the acquisition of industrial experience 
by all guidance leaders, and closer articu- 
lation between school and industry. The 
consensus of the Conference appeared 
to be that guidance work in New York 
State is progressing commendably, but 
that deficiencies in departmental budgets 
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and lack of administrative leadership 
have impaired and retarded guidance 
progress in certain communities. Repre- 
sentatives of industry reported on voca- 
tional opportunities in Diesel engine, 
radio and television, air conditioning and 
refrigerating fields. With regard to the 
Diesel engine opportunities, the speaker 
redicted that until this type of machine 
is replaced by a not yet invented form of 
power production, workers in this field 
will not suffer technological unemploy- 
ment. Several at the closing sessions of 
the Conference observed that theorists in 
guidance possess a clearer sense of the 
validity of guidance work than do the 
counselors themselves, and guidance lead- 
ers were criticized for their reluctance in 
sharing the function of guidance with the 
entire school staff. Another speaker 
warned his hearers to guard against dis- 
placing essential individual guidance by 

group guidance. 
J. Hituts MILLER 


University of Chicago 


Business as a Social Institution was the 
theme of the fifth Conference on Business 
Education held at the University of Chi- 
cago on June 30 and July 1, 1938. Prom- 
inent speakers presented labor's interpre- 
tation of business as a social institution, 
business's interpretation of itself as a social 
institution in the fields of distribution and 
manufacturing, and appraisals of busi- 
ness as a social institution from the point 
of view of government and the layman. 

Elvin S. Eyster, Director of Business 
Education and Guidance, Fort Wayne 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana, de- 
scribed the two business curricula estab- 
lished there. The first, a general business 
curriculum, he described as designed to 
provide broad occupational understanding 
for all those who enter business occupa- 
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tions, and to be suitable in coatent for 
all high school students whatever their 
majors. The second curriculum, to which 
the first is a prerequisite, Mr. Eyster de 
scribed as consisting of four technical 
majors: clerical, bookkeeping, merchan 
dising, and stenographic; with admission 
restricted to students having special inter- 
est and promise, with emphasis on pro- 
duction of occupationally efficient workers 
in numbers comparable to employment 
Opportunities in the surrounding area 
This latter curriculum is tied in with 
guidance work by an elaborate testing 
program, and includes placement and job- 
follow-up service. 

A limited number of copies of a help 
ful bibliography on “Business as a Social 
Institution,” prepared for the Confer- 
ence, are available for free distribution 
Proceedings of the conference may be ob- 
tained from the University of Chicago 
Press. 


University of Southern California 


With the general theme, “Helping 
Youth Make a Start in Life,” an impor 
tant youth orientation program was held 
on August 17th at the University of 
Southern California, under the auspices of 
the University, the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Southern California, and 
the Society for Occupational Research 
Paul Popenoe, Director of the Institute of 
Family Relations, discussed the topic from 
the point of view of a sociologist, and 
Frederick J We ersing, Professor of Edu 
cation at the University, considered it a 
an educator. Out-of-town guidance lead- 
ers present included Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, and Editor of Oc 
CUPATIONS: Edgar Stover, Director, New 
York City YMCA Schools; Iona M. R 
Logie, Counselor at Hunter College High 
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School and Chairman, NVGA Committee 
on Radio and Publicity; Carl W. Salser, 
Dean of the School of Education, Oregon 
State College. 


At a subsequent dinner meeting on the 


youth orientation program, vocational ex- 
perts were led in a panel discussion on 
“What Shall be Done to Help Youth 
Make a Start in Life?” by Willard S. 
Ford, Superintendent of Schools, Glen- 
dale, Calif. Those participating included 
representatives of Western Personnel 
Service, Pasadena Vocational Bureau, Cal- 
ifornia State Employment Service, and the 
Pasadena Schools. 





CHARLES R. ALLEN 


August 6, 1862 — July 6, 1938 





It is a remarkable fact that but few of 
the men and women who pioneered in 
vocational education in this country have 
died. The Smith-Hughes Act is now en- 
tering its third decade. The American 
Vocational Association, descendant of the 
old National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, traces its ancestry 
back to 1906. There is a host of voca- 
tional educators whose service covers the 
intervening thirty years and more. 

Charles R. Allen, affectionately known 
as “The Skipper’ to his host of friends 
from coast to coast, and one of the best 
known of the vocational education pio- 
neers, died during the past summer. The 
end came peacefully and without suffer- 
ing. He was ripe with years; he had done 
his work and done it well. 

For the past year Dr. Allen had served 
as a member of the faculty of St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas. He had 
returned to teaching at various institu- 
tions following his retirement at seventy 





after acting as consultant with the Fed. 
eral Board for Vocational Education since 
1924. Educated as an electrical engineer 
he started teaching fifty years ago in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, where he later 
served as first principal of the Indepen- 
dent Industrial School. During the World 
War he was director of education for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, went with 
the Federal Board as special agent in 
1921, and after two years at Dunwood; 
Institute (1922-1924) returned to Wash- 
ington. 

First impressions of “The Skipper, 
gained by the writer more than twenty 
years ago, changed but little with the 
passing years. He was a master teacher 
brilliant of mind, possessed of insight 
that penetrated to the heart of whatever 
was under discussion, keen in his ques- 
tions and repartee, always kind and pa 
tient. He was equally at ease with work- 
men in jumpers as with college presidents 
in caps and gowns. He was humble, al- 
most to a fault. His influence was liter 
ally nation-wide, both personally and 
through his writings. 

He who writes the history of the first 
decades of vocational education in this 
nation must give generous mention to 
the thoughts and deeds of Charles R 
Allen. 

EpwINn A. LEE 


“e~e 


News in Brief 


The Seventh Educational Conference 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, the Co- 
operative Test Service, and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on Thursday and Friday, 

















October 27-28, 1938, and is open to all 
educators. Reservations should be made 
in advance through the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New 
York City. Among those on the pro- 
eram will be Karl W. Bigelow, Director 
of the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education, 
who will report on the project of his 
Commission; and George D. Stoddard, 
Dean of Graduate College, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, who will present findings 
that show a startling increase in IQ aver- 
ages of a control group over a short 
period of time. 

Other speakers will consider remedial 
reading, education costs in New York 
State, the importance of the library in 
education, and state-wide testing pro- 
grams. A full program of the Confer- 
ence will be available early in October. 


Trade and professional subjects domi- 
nate the courses of study selected by 
WPA correspondence school students, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
L. R. Alderman, WPA Educational Di- 
rector. Diesel engineering, auto mechan- 
ics, mathematics, forestry, history, aero- 
nautics, and business subjects are listed 
in order of popularity. These courses are 
furnished to persons living in remote 
farm and mountain regions and are con- 
ducted cooperatively with eight state uni- 
versities or state departments of education. 


A special committee was recently ap- 
pointed by John W. Studebaker, Commis- 
sioner of Education, to evaluate the pres- 
ent status of education in CCC camps, 
the job-training activities carried on in 
connection with the several types of work 
projects, and the possibilities for expand- 
ing and improving the educational serv- 
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ices of the entire CCC program. The com 
mittee has already spent one week in the 
field studying its problem in a national 
forest camp, a national park camp and 
a soil conservation camp. Out of this pre- 


liminary survey it is now tracing out the 


basic problems for furthe: 
charting plans for further attack on these 
problems. 

The committee is composed of four 
men from the Department of the Interior, 
and one from the Department of Agri 
culture. Chairman of the mmittee is 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, Of of Edu 
cation Specialist in Rural | 
Problems. Other members are W. 7 
Spanton, Agent for Agri 
tion, Western Region, Offic f Educa 
tion; C. E. Rakestraw, Agent for Trad 
and Industrial Education, Southern Re 


gion, Office of Education; L. E. Ashley, 
Project Superintendent, Skol Lagoons 
Project, Chicago, III N 1 Park 
Service): and A. G. Hall, Junior Admin 
istrative Assistant, For ry oe! . De 
partment of Agriculture. A military aide 
Major James L. McIlhenny, has been pro- 
vided by the War Department, together 
with other assistance for tl mmittec 
. . o 

Announcement has been made of the 
organization in San Francisco of the J 
ish Vocational Guidance Bureau sup 


ported by the San Francisco and nd 
Jewish Welfare Funds. Its purposes are 


to direct Jewish youth, through individual 
and group counseling, research id 

semination of information, toward those 
occupations in which they can most effec 
tively operate. For placement and acces- 
sory services the Bureau r ; on other 
organizations in the Bay ar A technical 


+} 


‘ 


advisory committee directs affairs of 
the Bureau. The executive officer is Mor- 


ton J. Gaba. 
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Whos Who — and Where 








Items for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Epwin A. LEE is listed in the 1938-1939 
catalogue of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as Professor of Education and 
Head of the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. The volume announces the following 
courses under his name: “Administrative 
problems in vocational education,’ a course 
for superintendents and other administrative 
officers which will consider the place of oc- 
cupational adjustment in a complete program 
of education; “Analysis of vocational activi- 
ties,” dealing with the assembling of infor- 
mation about occupations; “Vocational edu- 
cation” and ‘Field work in vocational educa- 
tion,” courses which cover the general field 
of occupational adjustment and provide for 
observation of various projects in and around 
New York’s aaneuiien area; “Research 
in vocational education;” and ‘‘Administra- 
tive problems in vocational education.” 


ArTHuUR A. HitcHcock II, from Green- 
field, Massachusetts, has been appointed di- 
rector of guidance in the Bristol High 
School, Bristol, Connecticut. 


LyNN A. EMERSON has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of Vocational Education in 
the Yonkers, New York, Public Schools, to 
accept a position as Professor of Industrial 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Dr. Emerson will continue as a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of OccUPATIONS. 


JouHN A. LANG has resigned from his 
position in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to accept the position of director of 
the National Youth Administration of North 
Carolina. 


Rosert Hoppock, Assistant Director of 
the National Occupational Conference, will 
teach a course in the Administration and 
Supervision of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools at the Fordham University Graduate 
School in New York City during the fall 
and winter. Emphasis in the course will be 
on how the members of the class can oo 


the guidance activities in their own schools 
during the current year, with due considera- 


tion to the financial and other limitation 
that must be faced. 


CHASE GOING WoopDHOusE, Director of 
the Women’s Institute of Professional Rela. 
tions, has been appointed visiting consultant 
in guidance to Marot Junior College, Spring 
field, Mass. , 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent 
of Denver Public Schools, has accepted ar 
pointment as Superintendent of Philade 
phia’s Public Schools, beginning August | 
1939. 


Jor. E. Nystrom, First Corps Area 
Civilian Adviser for CCC Education, is as. 
suming a new post this fall with the Inter 
collegiate Young Alumni at New York City, 
an organization sponsored by the New York 
City YMCA. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON, present director of 
the University Testing Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed coordinator 
of personnel services. He will work with 
the counseling units, now operating more or 
less independently, in an attempt to bring 
about liaison among them. 


JouHn G. Darcey, General College Re 
search Counselor, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed to head the University 
Testing Bureau, effective July 1. 


Wituiam Haroitp Cow ey, formerly 
head of the personnel division of the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, recently accepted the presidency of 
Hamilton College. 


BALTIMORE'S expanded Occupational Ad- 
justment Program has brought about the ap- 
pointment of the following individuals, each 
in a newly created position: ALBERT G 
PACKARD, formerly ey = of Boys Gen- 
eral Vocational School, Acting Supervisor 
of Vocational and Industrial Education, in 
charge of Research and Testing; WILLIAM 
J. HucKsELL, Assistant in Vocational Test- 
ing and Research; RuTH C. Hocker, place- 
ment Counselor; Erwin C. MANNAH, place- 
ment counselor; RUTH DOERING, counselor; 
DONALD R. SMITH, counselor; JEANETTE 
GRIFFITH, counselor; LEAH H. Dice, assis- 
tant in vocational testing and research; 
CarRTER D. MEssicK, counselor; IDA GER- 
BER, part-time counselor; ELIZABETH MC- 
LAIN, counselor. 
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Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 








A New Deal for Youth 


THE STORY OF N. Y. A. 


Prosasty the first book about the 
National Youth Administration written 
with popular appeal is A New Deal for 
Youth,* by Betty and Ernest K. Lindley. 
Planned as an independent survey of 
NYA activities by a former consultant to 
this agency’s National Advisory Commit- 
tee and prepared with the Committee's 
cooperation, this volume is most readable 
and informative, supplying vivid and con- 
cise case histories, ample statistics, and 
state-by-state details of local programs. A 
generous number of illustrations reveal 
many facets of NYA life in the shop, on 
the highways, along the rivers, in forests, 
and at social agencies. 

Perhaps the chapters of most interest 
in this volume are those reviewing the 
progress of the NYA resident centers, its 
junior guidance and placement work, col- 
lege aid work projects, and the final 
chapter of summary. The resident centers, 
are probably a less familiar type of NYA 
activity to the general public than are 
some others. At the time the book ap- 
peared there were ninety-five of these 
(listed in the appendix) operating in 
twenty-nine states, with 4,460 youths re- 
ceiving work experience and related in- 


*A New Deal for Youth. The Story of the 
National Youth Administration. By Betty and 
Ernest K. Lindley. New York, The Viking Press, 
1938. Pp. 316. 32 pages of illustrations. $3.00. 


struction. These are being rapidly aug 
mented, we are told. 

These resident 
found in the southern states, with em- 
phasis upon teaching young agricultural 
workers crop diversification. They also 
give training in auto mechanics, conserva 
tion, or shop work. Probably the most 
famous resident 
Quoddy, Maine, the operation of which is 
extensively described. Forty per cent of 
the Quoddy boys found jobs in private 
industry after the first session ended in 
October, 1937. The resident centers are 
not all confined to boys, for several cen- 
ters in New York State are training girls 
for domestic service. 

Much interesting material is found in 
the appendices. For instance there is given 
a list of 169 types of work activity out of 
150 sampled projects, ranging from map- 
making to masonry, and from guide serv- 
ice to gardening; and there are lists of 
NYA junior placement offices, occupa- 
tional studies, and fund allocations. 

In the last chapter the authors sum- 
marize the incalculable advantage that 
NYA has conferred upon America’s less 
privileged youth “‘at less than the cost of 
one battleship.” Evidences of higher than 
average scholarship among NYA work- 
ers, of placement achievements, and im- 
provement in youth morale support the 


projects are chiefly 


center is the one at 
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authors’ contention that the NYA be ex- 
tended in scope. They suggest its exten- 
sion to youth under 17 who are out of 
school and unemployed, placement of 
CCC and NYA activities under the same 
head (as recommended by the President's 
Advisory Committee), and addition of 
needed projects. 

Some of these recommendations are 
now becoming realities because of the 
twenty million additional dollars appro- 
priated to the NYA for the present year. 
According to a recent release from this 
youth agency's Washington office, there 
are to be new developments and expan- 
sion in the NYA work projects for out- 
of-school youth, college student aid, and 
job placement programs. Hence it is 
likely that the future evaluation of the 
1938-1939 period of this agency will add 
measurably to its already impressive rec- 
ord. 

oe 


Timely Articles 


The American Vocational Association's 
Journal and News Bulletin for May i 
filled with many timely articles of interest 
to readers of OcCUPATIONS. The lead 
article is an abstract of the address by 
Homer P. Rainey, Director, American 
Youth Commission, on “The Problem of 
Guidance Today,” delivered at the last 
annual convention of AVA. In it Dr. 
Rainey discusses placement and stresses 
the fact that occupational adjustment for 
youth is too complex to be handled by 
any one group, that it must be the concern 
of the school, the home, the church, em- 
ployment services, the social agencies, em- 
ployers, labor groups, service clubs, etc. 

“Vocational Guidance — American 
Style,” by Franklin J. Keller, Principal of 
the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City, is the title of another 
convention address. He concludes that 


“what our program calls vocational edyq,. 
tion and vocational guidance, Americ, 
style, is really just education with n 
ticular style, but rather with the ver 
finest style—education with responsibjj 
ity, intelligence, integrity, loyalty, ang 
grace.” 

Other articles in the Journal that relat, 
to occupational training and guidance 
include “Industrial Arts and the Mal 
justed Pupil,” by F. T. Struck, Penn 
vania State College; “Vocational Featur 
of Business Education,” by Paul § 
Lomax, New York University; ‘Sum: 
of Status of Apprenticeship in the Us 
States,” by Frank Cushman, U. S Offic 
of Education; ‘Federal Relations to Vo 
cational Education,’ by Floyd W. Ree 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Edu 
cation; ““To Provide for the Further De 
velopment of Vocational Education in the 
Several States and Territories,” by J. A 
Linke, U. S. Office of Education 
Changing Market for High Sc 
Trained Clerical Workers,’’ by Florence 
H. Miller, placement counselor for girls 
Baltimore public schools; ‘Training in 
the Printing Industry,’ by J. Henry 
Holloway. 


oe 


Briefer Mention 


The Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart: 
ment of Labor, cooperated with the Chi- 
cago Relief Administration and the Uni 
versity of Chicago School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration in learning more about 


the personal histories of 12,500 Chicago 


women on relief, their work experience, 
their former means of support, their rea- 
sons for being on relief, and their em- 
ployability. Findings are reported in 


Women’s Bureau bulletin No. 158, Un- 
attached Women on Relief in Chicage 
1937, 15 cents. 
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Four short occupational information 
monographs have been issued recently by 
the Bureau of Guidance, University of 
the State of New York. Three deal with 
the conditions of employment in the avi- 
ation trades, in the Diesel engine field, 
and in air conditioning. The fourth out- 
lines the occupational requisites of the 
dental assistant. Each monograph is de- 
signed for use by counselors and others 
-oncerned with administering occupa- 
tional guidance. 

e s = 

The University of the State of New 
York has published a series of handbooks 
relating to higher education, with data as 
to entrance requirements, curricula of 
various institutions, and examination for 
license in the following occupations: 
architecture, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery, engineering and land 
surveying, optometry, certified public ac- 
countancy, podiatry, nursing, and phar- 
macy. se 2 

The titles of two radio scripts produced 
last spring by the NVGA Radio Com- 
mittee by the American School of the 
Air are: “Young Workers in Modern 
Industrial Chemistry,” and ‘Send-Off: 
New Worlds to Conquer.” The first 
script discusses the career of a research 
chemist with a representative of that pro- 
fession, and also interviews him on the 
related occupations of control chemist, 
chemical engineer, sales chemist, and on 
methods of training for these jobs and 
the opportunities existing. A young 
woman employed in the field of industrial 
chemistry is also interviewed for advice 
about careers in biological chemistry, 
chemistry teaching, and civil service jobs 
in this field. 

The second script, the final one of the 
1937-38 season, presents a cavalcade of 
Occupational fields not already discussed 


in the series: building trades, home eco- 


nomics, skilled trades, beauty culture. 
plant pathology, and landscape garden- 
ing. 

g a. e . 

A list of academic job vacancies and 


teachers available for employment appears 
in the March, 1938 issue of the Bu/letin 


of The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Openings are reported for 
instructors or men of pr fessional rank 


in the fields of the fine 
economics, and psychology 


= - : 
Guiding Negro Youth Toward Jobs is 
a recent addition to the National Urban 


League's “Color Line Series." This book 
let explains some of the well-known aids 
to vocational guidance such as books, 
films, dramas, broadcasts, conferences 
trips to business establishments and fa 
tories. A second section reviews the vari- 
ous community resources for guidance, 
both governmental and private; gives 
helps and hints for the vocational inter- 
view; and suggests methods of studying 
various occupations. A short but excel 
lent bibliography is included 

may be obtained at 15 cents each from 
the National Urban League, New York 


Copies 


A series of occupational 
posters prepared by the B'nai B'rith Vo 
cational Service Bureau, 1003 K. Street, 
Washington, D. C., is now being dis 
tributed. The first poster warns against 
entering the overcrowded profession of 
law. Copies may be obtained from the 
Bureau for the charge of ten cents each 


arresting 


The first issue of Journal of the Na 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
Kathryn Heath, Managing Editor, ap 
peared in June. This new quarterly takes 
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the place of the old Yearbook and the in- 
formal Bulletins issued previously by the 
Association. As planned, the June issue 
of the Journal is a conference number 
containing much of the material included 
in the old Yearbook, while the other 
three issues of each academic year will 
be devoted to articles of special interest 
to deans and summaries of investigations, 
bibliographies, book reviews, and official 
communications, 
s e . 

A useful four-page bibliography on 
“Psychology as an Occupation’ appears 
in the June issue of The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, pp. 311-315, prepared 
by the National Occupational Conference 
in cooperation with the Committee on 
Employment of the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists. 

s . oe 

An interesting 32-page printed annual 
report of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of the District of Columbia 
has just been received. It includes reports 
of the officers and various committees of 
the Association, and describes NVGA 
convention meetings last February. Elva 
C. Wells contributes a study of guidance 
in the senior high schools of the District 
of Columbia which includes an account 
of the use of careers talks, use of library 
materials, classes in occupations, and 
placement bureaus. The report concludes 
with a plea for a complete coordinated 
guidance program in the Washington 
schools, with special attention to the 
problems posed by the large number of 
Washington high school students gain- 
fully employed in part-time jobs. 

. — n 


Occupational abstracts published dur- 
ing the summer by the National Occu- 
pational Conference deal with the voca- 
tions of the Free-Lance Writer, the In- 


terior Decorator, the General 


House. 


7 
AA1l)| 


and the Office-Machine Operator 


a s o 
page reprint from Social Work Ye 
Book, 1937, and is obtainable from th. 
American Association of Social Worker 
New York City. 


= et 

“The Training of Plant Departmen 
Personnel,” an article appearing in the 
Bell Telephone Quarterly, April, 193s 
describes the craft and supervisory train 
ing program for workers in the Bel! 
Telephone System. Types of training in- 
clude either informational training on the 
job or classroom teaching, depending 
upon their relative efficiency, and often 
the two are alternated. For supervison 
positions the training must in addition 
develop judgment and reasoning abilit) 
and leadership, the article states. 

a + * 

The American Society of Clinical Path- 
ologists issued last June the fourth edition 
of their List of Schools for Medical Tech- 
nologists that meet the minimum essen- 
tials of the Society's Board of Registry 
The list embraces 26 schools offering 
four-year courses leading to a degree, and 
118 hospital schools. After each institu: 
tion is recorded the name of the Director 
entrance requirements, number of stu: 
dents, duration of course, and fees. This 
list is available without charge from the 
Society Board of Registry, 234 Metropoll- 
tan Building, Denver, Colo. Past refer- 
ences on preparation for the job of medi 
cal technologist (laboratory technician) 
may be consulted in Occupations, De- 
cember 1936, pp. 227-231, 274. 


. = a 
For those interested in a career on 3 
magazine the 8-page pamphlet entitled, 
“Getting and Holding a Magazine Job 
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prepared by Gertrude B. Lane, Editor of 
the Women’s Home Companion, should 

rove useful. For aspirants to magazine 
staffs Mrs. Lane recommends training in 
stenography and typewriting, proofread- 
ing, and specialized knowledge of house- 
hold arts (if a woman’s magazine is be- 
ing aspired to). She also stresses the im- 
portance of pleasing personality, and ac- 
knowledges the assistance influence often 
gives in landing a job. An excellent 
feature of this pamphlet is a list of some 
excellent “dont’s” suggested for appli- 
cants. Lastly are outlined the types of 
positions in the typical magazine office in 
the clerical, editorial, circulation, and ad- 
vertising departments. A limited number 
of copies of this pamphlet are available 
without charge from the Crowell Publish- 
ing Co., 250 Park Ave., New York City. 


A short mimeographed outline of Oc- 
cupational Therapy as a Profession, dis- 
tributed by the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, outlines the course of 
study, describes placement opportunities, 
and offers suggestions for high school 
and college students desirous of entering 
this field. Requirements for obtaining 
professional registration at the close of 
training period are given. 

Coincidentally the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals has reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association a “Survey of Occupational 
Therapy Schools,” in which five schools 
in the United States and one in Canada 
are approved. The offerings of these ap- 
proved schools are described, and eight es- 
sentials for an acceptable school of oc- 
cupational therapy are enumerated. 

7” s * 

A recently established weekly publi- 
cation is Employment News, the first 
number of which appeared last June. In 


the words of its editor, “Employment 
News was inaugurated to publicize such 
jobs as are, or will be, open; to help, 
advise, and encourage those who are seek- 
ing work... to 


fresh and uncrowded avenues 


search out and un- 
cover 
of opportunity .. .’ 
print tabloid is predominantly devoted to 


job openings in the New York City area. 


Though this news 


vocational counselors elsewhere will find 
much of the editorial content helpful 


The editorial offices are located at 55 
West 45th St., New York City 
ee 7. 0 
Unemployment, Occupations, and 


Youth are among the chapter topics in 
Michigan Today, Its Human and Physi- 
cal Resources as They Affe 
a booklet prepared under the chairman- 
ship of George H. Fern, Assistant Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Lan 
sing, Mich. During the years 1930-1933 
Michigan suffered a higher average of 
unemployment than any other state, and a 
state census in 1935 that the 
type of worker most frequently unem 
ployed was the semi-skilled one. Evidence 


Education, 


reveale d 


of a lack of occupational diversification is 
shown in the fact that nearly 300,000 
of the employed were working in auto 
motive industries in that year. This re 
port also discusses the plight of Michi 
gan’s youth, with 130,000 persons aged 
16-24 found by the 1935 census to be un 
employed, and with 85,000 of these from 
families on relief. Recently gathered sta 
tistics, according to the report, tend to 
augment these youth data. Another sec 
tion of this informative pamphlet reviews 
the contribution of Michigan NYA and 


CCC to the state's youth problem, and 
gives these agencies high praise for their 


social accomplishments. 
s 7. 2 
Unemployment falls hardest and dis- 
proportionately upon the younger and 
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older rather than upon the middle-aged 
groups, writes Corrington Gill in the June 
American Federationist. He is particu- 
larly concerned with the plight of youth, 
pointing out that “a worker of 25 who 
has never had a steady job is not likely 
to get one, and in most instances he could 
not easily hold it if he did. ... The 
scars of depression will be borne by all 
workers who have experienced it, but the 
young will carry them longer.” Mr. Gill 
finds the 25-44 age range the preferred 
one, and cites several recent technological 
changes that have reduced the demand 
for workers, particularly the old-time 
skilled workman. Other reasons cited for 
the discrimination against older workers 
are the imposition of physical examina- 
tions, the introduction of old-age pension 
schemes, and workmens’ compensation 
laws. As a remedy for chronic idleness 
at the two age extremes, Mr. Gill recom- 
mends increased production, job train- 
ing for youth, and retraining of older 
workers. 
a a o 

A job survey course in trades for men 
and another in trades for women have 
been introduced in the Boston NYA 
program, according to Richard R. Brown, 
contributing to the June, 1938 issue of 
the American Federationist. Also practi- 
cal training courses related to the project 
of the NYA worker and based on job 
opportunities are given by this agency. 
This combination of guidance and train- 
ing has been endorsed by John M. Brewer 
of the Harvard School of Education. The 
NYA project at Quoddy, Me., is also de- 
scribed in this article as well as the NYA 
training projects initiated in several of 
the agricultural colleges for both men and 
women students. 


2 . = 
Advice to young men seeking careers 
in New York is given in an article ap- 


pearing in the Saturday Evening Poy 
August 13th, 1938, by Jesse R. Sprague 
In the main the writer cautions inexperi- 
enced job seekers from overestimating 
the job potentialities of this city. He 
points out that most preferred employees 
in large national business organizations 
are recruited from out-of-town branche; 
and that very often a good start in the 
small city will offer better chances of g 
ting a good job in the metropolis. Als 
is mentioned the fact that there is less 
opportunity and more difficulty for . 
young man to have a business of his own 
in New York as compared with smaller 
cities, especially since New York has the 
highest percentage of employees of any 
national city, and job aspirants are urged 
thoroughly to consider the possibilities in 
their own home-towns first. 

On the encouraging side Mr. Sprague 
points out that the job applicant's ap- 
proach to the employer is easier to make 
in New York than in almost any other 
city. But he warns that the employee 
turnover is very slight and is decreasing 
every year; that salaries for beginners 
are usually below a comfortable living 
wage; that the cost of living is higher 
than in smaller places. He also warns 
against dead-end jobs, and against try- 
ing to get ahead without executive ability 
which he defines at some length. 

. 2 s 

A high record of placement of women 
over forty has been achieved by the Pres- 
ident’s Council Guidance Bureau of San 
Francisco, according to School Life. In 
less than two years the Bureau placed 856 
women past forty in positions in stores, 
offices, hotels, factories, institutions, apart- 
ment houses, household service, nursing, 
and miscellaneous positions. 

o * a 
Jobs for women trained as chemists 


are discussed in a symposium reported in 
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a recent issue of The Chemist. Sugges- 
tions are given for the type of formal 
training mecessary, and for getting jobs 
as teachers, editorial workers, work in 
technical publicity and advertising, and 
technical secretarial positions. New 
trends in chemical industry mentioned are 
in the fields of metallurgy and gemology, 
hospital and public-health work, home 
economics, textiles, cosmetics and beauty 
culture, and librarianship. Trainees are 
urged to search for the less routine jobs 
that offer more opportunities. 


A thorough and authoritative mono- 
graph on The Vegetable Canning In- 
dustry, recently published by the National 
Youth Administration of Indiana, in- 
cludes descriptions of the canning pro- 
cess, types of machines used, kinds of jobs 
available, employment opportunities, 
working conditions, and future trends. 
Important job aspects of the canning in- 
dustry such as its predominant seasonality 
are discussed, as well as methods of ac- 
quiring training in production techniques. 
According to this study, the leading can- 
neries are adopting the frozen-food tech- 
niques which have already resulted in 
many more available jobs and which point 
to a lessening of the seasonality of the 
manufacture. For the trained chemist 
with some skilled food preparation ex- 
perience the future in this industry is 
said to be bright. A helpful bibliography 
is included. 

a so © 

A useful bibliography on Women in 
Business has recently been made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Items included are pertinent 
Bureau of the Census monographs, 
Women’s Bureau publications, non-gov- 
ernmental books and pamphlets, maga- 


zine articles, and a list of organizations 


interested in women in business. A lim 
ited number of copies of this pamphlet 
ar ‘ilable for distribution to those in 


tercsted. 


Three more vocational stud 
been received from the National Youth 
Administration of Illinois. | vical A 
pliances analyzes the occupational oppor 
tunities in electric household applianc 
Making and Ais 


Transp wtation similarly discuss the \ 


manufacture. Cand) 


cational opportunities in other f{ lds. A 
in the case of other reports of this organi 
zation, the studies are based on research 
from both published and field sources 
In the case of the electrical appliance field 
the report concludes that a large market 
exists for new and replacement produ 
and consequently there is a growing field 
for employment, especially of the un 
skilled worker. Occupations in aviation 
are predicted to increase in th near 
future with the lessening of the cost of 
air transportation. Opportunities in the 
candy industry are pointed out to be 
seasonal, with most opportunity lying in 


the direction of creating and popularizing 


new candy bars. Ten additional occupa 
tional industrial studies made by various 


state branches of the NYA were an 
nounced last July for fall publication, 
with twenty-nine studies already avail- 


able. 
© e e 


Recent issues of Research and Servi 
newsletter of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey, have inclu led 
a history of this organization, résumés 
of the meetings, and reports on various 
guidance programs underway in the 
schools of New Jersey 
editorials, and bibliographies are also 


tured in the newsletters 


Book reviews, 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . 


Book Guidance + ,; 


. By Various Contributors 








STUDENT GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES. 
By Donald G. Paterson, Gwendolen G. 
Schneidler, and Edmund G. Williamson. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

This book is primarily a manual for 
the use of active workers in the field of 
guidance. It should be of special value 
for people running bureaus and actually 
conducting testing and guidance services, 
in that fairly complete information is 
given regarding the nature of each test, 
its cost and publisher. Some attention at 
the beginning and end is also given to 
the theory of student guidance and to the 
“professional’’ aspects of guidance, in- 
cluding methods of handling students, 
much of which is common sense. The 
most original contribution in these chap- 
ters is a list of behavior symptoms (dis- 
turbances, beliefs, social traits, and so 
forth) which may be used to refer stu- 
dents to medical authorities. 

Norms are included for each of the 
tests referred to, most of which have been 
used quite extensively either at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota or in the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization researches dur- 
ing the past decade. In addition, there are 
valuable suggestions concerning the uses 
of the tests. Particular attention has been 
given by the authors to the subject of 
validity, a subject which is often neglected 
because it is much easier to construct a 
test than to. know what it measures. 

For the most part the chapters take up 
groups of tests classified as follows: 
scholastic aptitude (in which are included 





the revised Stanford Binet and other in. | 
telligence forms) ; academic achievement 
personality tests; vocational aptitudes 
and special aptitudes. Although some as- 
pects of the book would be understand. 
able to the general reader, an intelligent 
use of the manual requires some knowl. 
edge of statistics, since norms and correla 
tions are supplied but not always inter 
preted. 

Some readers might be inclined to con 
sider the book an unnecessary addition t 
other existing volumes, since few of the 
tests are new. Inevitably, also, some 
would object to the choice of particular 
tests as compared to others. This te- 
viewer is inclined to feel that too much 
attention is given to tests of adjustment 
and to attitude studies, since our methods 
of validating them are still unsatisfactory 
and the errors of subjectivity are too fla- 
grant. We know more about their relia- 
bilities than their validities. High school 
guidance workers will find that most of 
the norms pertain to college students or 
to those now in industry. In spite of 
these possible limitations, the volume will 
be a useful addition to the equipment ot 
a testing bureau. 

EDWARD S. JONES 
University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Louise A 
Menefee and M. M. Chambers. Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission. Wash- 
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ington, D. C., The American Council on 
Education, 1938. Pp. 492. $3.00. 

Annotated bibliographies are always 
welcome contributions to professional 
literature. This one, a publication of the 
American Youth Commission, attempts 
to cover the tremendous scope of the 
genus “youth” by annotating 2,500 se- 
lected references to works of over 2,000 
writers. These references are classified 
under eighteen main categories as fol- 
lows: The problems of modern youth; 
attitudes of youth; youth in the depres- 
sion: unemployment and relief; employ- 
ment and vocational adjustment; educa- 
tion: health; child welfare and child la- 
bor; adolescence; family life and housing; 
leisure and recreation; citizenship, char- 
acter and religion; delinquency and social 
maladjustment; governmental youth-serv- 
ing agencies; non-governmental youth- 
serving organizations; social organization, 
research, and surveys; rural youth; Negro 
youth; and youth in other countries. Some 
of the interesting sub-categories are: 
youth movements, transients, occupational 
information, vocational interest and pref- 
erences, techniques of job hunting, coun- 
seling in colleges and in non-school agen- 
cies, follow-up services, apprentice train- 
ing, Federal aid for education, personal 
guidance and counseling, school-leaving 
age, NYA, and CCC. 

The annotations vary in size from two 
to over twenty-five lines, depending upon 
the importance of the article or book 
listed. The majority of the publications 
date from 1930 through 1937, the years 
considered as comprising the depression 
period. The types of publications listed 
range from newspaper stories and articles 
in the mass magazines and popular books 
to doctoral dissertations and scientific 
reports. 

Among the commendable features of 
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this volume are the breadth of the t pi 


covered, an excellent job of organization 
and classification, and a through indexing 
of the book under both author and peri 
odical. Readers of OCCUPATIONS will 


be interested to learn that over nine 
articles from OCCUPATIONS are annot 
in this bibliography, more references thar 
any other monthly periodical 
Appended to the page of annotations is 
a helpful list of book publishers and a 
bibliography of bibliographies on youth 
Within its compass, and subject to th 
limitations set, this volume is a most 
ful one. Frequently the annotations 
too brief, and the list of publications un 
der each category is too selective to be of 
Also this 


reviewer was frequently unable to deter 


much value to the specialist 


mine just what the criteria were for in 
cluding certain references and authors 
to the exclusion of others, and for print 
ing a relatively short number of entries 
from the long lists of works of certain 
writers. 

Despite these imperfections this publi 
cation should serve as a valuable tool to 
the layman and frequently to the special- 
ist seeking light on special problems of 
youth, and unquestionably the authors 
purpose of disseminating knowledge and 
understanding of youth during this period 
has been adequately accomplished 

Roy N. ANDERSON 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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EXPLORING THE WORLD OF WORK 
By G. Vernon Bennett and Georgia M 
Sachs. Los Angeles, California, Society for 
Occupational Research, 1937. Pp. 596. $2.75 

The young person who reads this book 
can truly say that he has explored the 
world of work and, as a result, should be 
able to choose his own vocation on a 
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more intelligent basis. The authors have 
well accomplished their two-fold purpose. 
(1) To provide a basic reference in 
homeroom guidance, to be consulted by 
pupils interested in one or several of the 
occupations described; and (2) to provide 
a basic or supplementary text for a high 
school or junior college survey course in 
occupations.’” This book, consequently, 
should be available not only in school 
libraries but in all places where young 
people are doing any reading of the 
browsing nature. Young people should 
be encouraged to read it, not only to refer 
to it. Exploration does not necessarily 
mean detailed study of a number of points 
contacted, it can mean a general reading 
of all points of contact. 

The authors have made an excellent 
occupational analysis of all major fields 
of work without often attempting to pro- 
vide factors in self-analysis which would 
require a separate book to be treated 
thoroughly. The authors do concede that 
it is necessary to have a parallel program 
of self-analysis but they devote little space 
to techniques used. This, it seems, is good 
procedure because it is difficult to do a 
good job of both types of analysis in one 
book. 

The first part of the book explains its 
use and the ways in which teachers and 
pupils should go further in their ex- 
ploration work, and provides suggestions 
and references. The remaining and major 
portion analyses eighteen general fields of 
work with specific explanations of occu- 
pations within each field. The main points 
in any scientific occupational analysis are 
covered with respect to each of the occu- 
pations. At the close of the discussion of 
each field of work, a variety of activities 
are suggested such as additional read- 
ings, excursions, writing projects, inter- 
viewing of workers in the field, talks by 

those in various occupations, committee 


work, discussion topics, dramatic 
ence list. The appendix contains a num. 
ber of questionnaires to guide the pupij 


in connection with a more personal app]; 
cation of an occupation they may have jp 
mind. Valuable statistics and census fio. 
ures also appear in the appendix. 

The method used in this volume re 
veals the need for research in another 
type of occupational analysis. Are 
reaching the point where we will dis 
cover fields of work which require similar 
basic skills, aptitudes, and other person- 
ality requirements? An analysis of occu- 
pational fields according to these per- 
sonality patterns would be helpful. 

Occupations will continue to change 
and local situations will conflict with the 
more general aspects of occupational re- 
quirements. It is, consequently, necessary 
to have the reader think in terms of the 
local application and the authors to think 
in terms of a revision in a number of 
years from now. In the meantime, pupils 
and others in need of occupational adjust- 
ment have available for them an exceed- 
ingly valuable tool supplying the means 
whereby they can more intelligently ad- 
just themselves to the world of work. It 
should be made accessible to all of them 

LESTER J. SCHLOERB 
Director of Occupational Research, 
Chicago Board of Education 


“et 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL. By Margaret 
E. Bennett and Harry Hand. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. Pp. 
227. $1.36. 

Within this book are the challenging 
materials you have been waiting for; 
here you will find plans for stimulating 
boys and girls to formulate their goals, 
and plans for helping them attain these 
goals whether it be by educational and 
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vocational paths or by leisure-time, home, 
and good-citizenship pursuits. 

If you are a counselor guiding groups 
of young people, you will want this book 
as a basic text for your course in the 
junior and senior years; if you are a 
counselor of individuals you will want 
Beyond High School as a source book for 
daily use; if you are a subject teacher you 
will want some of the excellent ideas to 
motivate your classroom work. Whatever 
your guidance function may be, you will 
leave a copy within reach of the browsing 
student. 

The most delightful part of this book 
is the easy conversational approach to 
each unit of exploration which will impel 
the student to make a meaningful study 
of himself and his future plans. The 
thoroughness of the activities suggested is 
a commendable feature of the book as is 
the plan for the college preparatory stu- 
dent to use in rating the colleges of his 
choice. Another good feature of this vol- 
ume is the smooth approach to the study 
of vocations that do not require training 
in a four-year college. Throughout the 
book emphasis is laid upon the desirabil- 
ity of making these studies a cooperative 
plan. 

Laying the foundations for worthy use 
of leisure has been talked about more 
than it has been done. You are sure to 
agree that authors Bennett and Hand 
have done less preaching and have given 
more workable suggestions for building 
inner resources against the danger of 
future boredom. Those of you who have 
hesitated to set up activities to establish 
right attitudes for future home respon- 
sibilities should put Beyond High School 
on your list of “must buy’’ books. 

Dorotny S. WHEELER 
Buckeley High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
ae 
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YOUTH MAKES THE CHOICE. 
E. Watters. Nashville, 
man Press, 1938. Pp. 394. $4.00 


By H 
Tennessee, Broad 

Youth must choose. Youth must pro- 
vide his own counsel in most of life's im- 
portant decisions—in his selection of a 
mate, a vocation, a specific job, a group 
of friends, a set of hobbies and recrea- 
tions. In his choosing youth must work 
largely “in the dark,” with little real as- 
sistance from experiences of his own and 
with but little more from the advice of 
parents and friends. Therefore, if youth 
is to make his decisions wisely, he must 
be given an understanding of the nature 
of his problems and be provided with a 
set of technics which will assist him to 
work thoroughly and objectively 

Having advanced this thesis, Dr. Wat- 
ters proceeds to present in this book the 
philosophy and technics of self-guidance 
which he has developed during over 
thirty years of contact with young people 
as president of several southern colleges 

Psychological counselors may disagree 
with some of the author's conclusions re- 
garding the factors which insure a wise 
choice; many may question the reliability 
of the tests of aptitude and personality 
which he presents; a good number of 
young people may find the self-analysis 
profiles rather cumbersome. Yet undoubt 
edly Dr. Watters’ book will help to give 
direction and objectivity to the self-ap 
praisals which a large number of young 
men and women must make, unassisted 
by the personal counsel of the specialist in 
guidance. 

The author, using a more philosophical 
than psychological approach in his presen 
tation, makes extensive use of anecdotes, 
literary references, and other illustrative 
devices to drive home his ideas. Thus he 
secures the effect of talking to the reader 
personally as he urges youth to realize the 
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rich rewards awaiting those who make 
life's great choices wisely. 

SIDNEY I. TARBOX 
Dean of Students, 
Carlisle YMCA College, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Oe 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH YEARBOOK 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. PART 
I. GUIDANCE IN EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS. Prepared by the Society's 
Committee on Guidance: Grayson N. Kefau- 
ver (Chairman), Richard D. Allen, Mar- 
garet Bennett, A. H. Edgerton, Arthur J. 
Jones, Franklin J. Keller, and Ruth Strang. 
Assisted by Alvin C. Eurich, Harold C. 
Hand, Louis Raths, F. C. Rosecrance, and 
C. Gilbert Wrenn. Edited by Guy Mont- 
rose Whipple. Bloomington, Illinois, Public 
School Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. viii 
+313. $1.75. 

This volume undertakes (1) to place 
or orient guidance in relation to educa- 
tion; and (2) to present the latest meth- 
ods and techniques of the various ser- 
vices that are essential to a comprehensive 
guidance program in educational insti- 
tutions. 

After a rather extensive discussion of 
“central life goals’ and ‘‘contributory 
goals’ and the significance of these goals 
in relation to the education of the in- 
dividual, the meaning of guidance is 
stated as follows: 

Guidance is coming to be regarded as that 
inseparable aspect of the educational process 
that is peculiarly concerned with helping in- 
dividuals discover their needs, assess their 
potentialities, develop their life purposes, 
formulate plans of action in the service of 
these purposes, and proceed to their realiza- 
tion. The total teaching process involves 
both guidance and instruction as these terms 
have commonly been employed in the past, 
and as inseparable functions. Neither can be 
delegated in any discrete manner to separate 
functionaries. 


The authors then indicate that the chic; 
responsibility for the success of their pro. 
posed union of guidance and instructio, 
should rest upon a “teacher-counseloy 
who would have intimate and continuoy; 
contacts over a series of years with , 
group of thirty to forty students. Eac, 
teacher-counselor would have a “team 
of subject-field (social studies, scienc 
language, arts, practical arts, etc.) teach. 
ers cooperating with him in dealing with 
his group. In addition there would be 
specialized workers who would function 
as instructors of the teacher-counselors 
and teachers and as consultants. Of 
course, such a set-up is proposed as an 
ideal toward which to work rather than 
as a present achievement. 

Since the nature of this book is such 
that many may look upon it as an effort 
to set the pattern for guidance in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges, an adequate re- 
view must give particular attention t 
the conception of guidance expressed by 
its authors. 

The above quotation and the point : 
view of the book as a whole are con 
fusing on this point. What is meant b 
“educational process’ as here used? The 
process of education is usually thought 
of as something which takes place with 
in the individual. Judging by the con- 
text, this cannot be what is meant here 
Perhaps what is meant is society's or- 
ganized efforts to promote in individuals 
the process which is called education 
But one cannot be sure. And whether 
guidance can be accepted as an “‘insep- 
arable aspect’’* of the “educational proc- 
ess” depends upon what is meant by the 
latter term. If the implication is that edu- 
cation of an individual cannot take place 
without guidance, many would object 
violently. 


*Can an aspect of anything be separable from :t 
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Again: “The total teaching process in- 
volves both guidance and instruction as 
these terms have been used in the past, 
and as inseparable functions’ suggests 
that what was actually in the minds of 
the writers may be the same thing that 
many call individualizing instruction— 
a method of teaching which pays par- 
ticular attention to individual differences 
rather than a combination of guidance 
and instruction. 

Once more, this definition of guidance 
and the book as a whole leave one con- 
fused as to the relation between student 
personnel work and guidance. In the 
minds of some members of the com- 
mittee, at least, the two terms seem to be 
synonymous. There are many who would 
not accept this view, and there is no evi- 
dence that it should be accepted. 

Briefly, one must conclude that even if 
the writers have had a clear conception of 
what guidance is, how it is related to the 
process of education, how it differs from 
methods of teaching, and how it is related 
to student personnel work, they have not 
succeeded in making these matters clear 
to their readers. 

However, much valuable material per- 
taining to the various services long recog- 
nized as essential to ¢ducational, voca- 
tional and recreational guidance is con- 
tained in such chapters of the books as 
those dealing with Appraisal of Student 
Characteristics and Needs, Counseling 
with Students, Guidance through Group 
Activities, The Orientation of Students in 
Educational Institutions, Guidance in 
Personality Development, Guidance in 
Transition from School to Community 
Life, and The Staff Needed for the De- 
velopment of an Effective Guidance 
Service. The final chapter by Franklin J. 
Keller, giving a concise view of Voca- 
tional Guidance in Foreign Countries, is 
not an integral part of the book. In fact, 
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the book as a whole leaves much to be 
desired as far as integration is concerned 
But that is a common fault of year-books 
with chapters prepared by different in- 
dividuals. 

The book deserves careful reading by 
all who are trying to do fundamental 
thinking on guidance. It certainly shows 
the need for much additional thinking in 
this challenging field. One wonders as 
he reads it whether the condition has not 
already developed against which Arthur 
J. Jones in his Principles 
gave warning in 1930: “There is real 
danger that the (guidance) movement 
will become so broad as to be practically 
meaningless and dissipate itself into the 
thin air of general education or general 
instruction.” 


(7 idanc é 


GEORGE E. Myers 
School of Education, 
University of Michigan. 


ae 


FIT TO TEACH. Washington, D. C., De 
partment of Classroom Teachers, National 
Education Association, 1938 

Fit to Teach, the current and ninth 
yearbook (1938) of the N.E.A.’s De 
partment of Classroom Teachers, is a re 
markable document. The most remark 
able feature of the volume lies in the 
fact that it was compiled by teachers for 
teachers, and is addressed primarily to that 
great occupational group upon whose ef- 
fectiveness, as persons, depends the suc 
cess or failure of our system of universal 
popular education. As has been repeat 
edly brought out by this reviewer as well 
as by others concerned with educational 
personnel problems, since teaching is the 
most personalized of all professional om 
cupations, teacher-personality, effective or 
ineffective, is the largest single factor in 
organized education. The fact that the 
national organization representing the 
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classroom teachers of America devotes 
its 1938 yearbook to the health and emo- 
tional fitness of teachers is remarkable 
and highly significant. 

It is fortunate that Fit to Teach goes 
far beyond the neat confines of a dis- 
cussion of the physical health of teachers 
and boldly presents the evidence for and 
the desirability of abounding physical, 
emotional, and spiritual health for those 
who teach. 

One is so carried along by the interest- 
ing and readable quality of this yearbook 
that it is difficult to be critical of the 
work, either as a whole or in its several 
parts. This reviewer, however, cannot re- 
sign his critical position simply on ac- 
count of the fact that the conclusions 
reached square with his own observations 
or findings. 

The major instruments of inquiry used 
in the yearbook are the familiar and ex- 
pected ones—questionnaires and citations 
from studies or opinions already existent. 
The sampling, however, was exceedingly 
meager, there being but 5,150 usable re- 
turns from classroom teachers themselves. 
Accordingly, any conclusions drawn from 
this infinitesimal fraction of all teachers 
in the United States must be highly ten- 
tative. Moreover, considerable over-in- 
terpretation here and elsewhere is evi- 
dent, statistical reliability of observed dif- 
ferences being almost totally disregarded 
in making summary statements. 

Another criticism of this yearbook lies 
in the fact that there are no references to 
the incidence of ill health in teachers as 
compared with a like factor in either the 
general population of like age range, or 
in relation to health and illness among 
occupational groups closely related to 
teachers. While the report concludes that 

teachers on the whole are a healthy group 
(which may or may not be a fact, since 
the data are too scattered), one is given no 


clue as to whether the condition is open 
to any significant improvement. 

A careful study of the tables reporting 
on various aspects of the several ques- 
tionnaires must lead the critical reviewer 
to wish that the yearbook committee had 
safeguarded their data and drawn less 
sweeping conclusions. 

On pp. 58 and 59 of the report, cer. 
tain conclusions stated as to the impor- 
tance of exercise in promotion of health 
and teaching efficiency are illustrative of 
the large number of instances wherein 
statistical data are used inaccurately to 
support opinions which are themselves 
either well enough validated from expe- 
rience or incapable of validation. This is 
an unfortunate weakness throughout the 
yearbook and tends to increase the likeli- 
hood that its pronouncements will be 
challenged. 

The high point of the yearbook is 
Chapter IV on “The Mental Health of 
Teachers.” The significance of mental 
hygiene as a factor of prime importance 
in the teacher's work and life is ably pre- 
sented, well documented from current re- 
search literature, and eminently sound in 
its conclusions. 

Chapter X, “The Pre-Service Training 
of Teachers,” is another distinct contribu- 
tion to the thought of the profession. It 
must be recalled in reading the excellent 
summary contained in this chapter, that 
the teachers colleges have been develop- 
ing standards for their undergraduate stu- 
dents not only in line with the recom- 
mendations of the yearbook, but in some 
cases considerably in advance of them. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from say- 
ing that the quoted sources of data con- 
cerning practice in selective admission, 
health services, mental hygiene activities, 
and the other essentially “personnel” 
services are considerably out of date and 
inaccurate. Moreover, this reviewer's 
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own study, The Administration of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions (Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1932), which contains 
authoritative statements concerning this 
whole matter of selection, advisement, 
placement and follow-up, seems to have 
been completely ignored, as were the prac- 
tices of the better and more recent pro- 
grams of accredited teachers colleges. 
While the reviewer has felt compelled 
to be critical with portions of the year- 
book, he is in hearty agreement with the 
general philosophy and with most of the 
findings, recommendations, and conclu- 
sions. Limitations of time no doubt de- 
termined many of the techniques which in 
a more rigorous research volume would 
not have been condoned. The style in 
most chapters is restrained and pleasing. 
The yearbook is a distinct contribution to 
the literature of the profession, is timely, 
and of first importance. Its importance is 
enhanced by the fact that in it the teacher 
speaks effectively concerning the one most 
completely essential factor in education— 
the health of the teacher. 
M. E. TOWNSEND 


President, State Teachers College 
Newark, New Jersey 











Question Box 


By MARY P. CORRE 








QuEsTION: What information do you 
have concerning financial aids for students 
wishing to earn their way through high 
school and college? 

ANSWER: We suggest the following 
sources of information: (1) Scholarships 
and Fellowships, Grants available in United 
States Colleges and Universities, by Ella 
V. Radcliffe, U. S. Office of Education, 
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A New 


Orientation 
Program 


By Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand 


The three books in this new series represent 
the outgrowth of more than ten years of 
counselling and group guidance experience 
with high school students. They leal with 
activities and problems which this experience 
has shown to be vital in the lives of high 


school students and pertinent to their needs 
and interests. 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 


DESIGNS 
FOR PERSONALITY 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Now Ready—'Group Guidance in High 
School”—a Teachers Manual to accompany 
the Series. 

7 


Coming Soon 


GETTING A JOB 
IN AVIATION 
By Carl Norcross 


2.50 


OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By Edwin A. Lee 
Second Edition, $3.50 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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Washington, D. C.; (2) The National 
Youth Administration, 1734 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. for in- 
formation relating to financial aid given 
through NYA to high school and college 
students (most high schools and colleges 
should be able to furnish you directly with 
such information) ; (3) If you are interested 
in the possibility of establishing a community 
or school scholarship fund consult the chap- 
ter entitled “Scholarships for Children” in 
the White House Conference Report on 
Vocational Guidance, Principles and Prac- 
tices, published by the Century eee. 
1932; (4) Finding a Way to Go to College, 
by A. Gordon Nelson, Guidance Director, 
Fairfield, Connecticut, Public Schools. (Mim- 
eographed, 21 pp.), based on study of publi- 
cations regarding self-help in college. It also 
gives a list of colleges in the Atlantic area 
which can be attended at relatively low cost; 
(5) Reguirements for Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships at Twenty-Five Colleges by Ger- 
trude Forrester (Mimeographed), West 
Bend, Wis., West Bend High School; (6) 
The Cost of Going to College by W. J. 
Greenleaf, Washington, D. C., Office of 
Education, 1934; (7) Self-Help for College 
Students, Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office. 


QuEsTION (from NVGA convention) : 
Should there be a different type of guidance 
for Negro boys and girls? 

ANSWER: All boys and girls need gui- 
dance, and the same philosophy of guidance 
should permeate a program for Negro youth 
as for others. Each individual, however, 
presents special problems which he must be 
helped to face, and minority groups must 
be helped to meet certain problems which 
are theirs. Women, entering a new field 
which has heretofore belonged to men, as- 
sume special responsibilities; their success 
or failure does not only concern them per- 
sonally. If they are well qualified and well 
trained for the work, their success may open 
the way for other women to follow; if they 
fail, other women may be barred from this 
opportunity. This is the same problem that 
must be faced by Negro workers who are 
anxious to enter a new field. In both cases 
it is well for them to think in terms of a 


practical type of employment related, pe; 
haps, to their major interest, upon which 
they can fall back in case their original plan 
does not materialize. Also such a “bread 
and-butter” job may offer the practical means 
for continuing training in the field of their 


first choice, and prove the stepping-stone to 
the more desired vocation. 


QUESTION: Have you any information 
concerning mental age levels at which sty 
dents may be trained for special types of 
jobs? For example, can mental defective 
succeed as power machine Operators? Have 
any definite experiments been made in thi 


field? 

ANSWER: Emily Burr, Vocational Adjust 
ment Bureau for Girls, 421 E. 88th Street. 
New York City, for many years has been 
developing trade tests that she has used suc 
cessfully with sub-normal girls. Dr. Burr 
has published this data in “Minimum Age 
Levels of Accomplishment” by E. W. Unge: 
and E. T. Burr, N. Y. State Education De 
partment, Albany, 1931. Another interest 
ing experiment for this type of student is 
being conducted by Theodora Abel in con 
nection with the Extension Classes of the 
Manhattan Industrial High School for Girls, 
240 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 


Becker, Elsa G. Guidance in Progress in 
a Large City High School. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 1938. Pp 
166. 

The third annual report of the guidance depart- 
ment of the Samuel J. Tilden High School. De- 
scribes the work with groups, use of a clearing 
house for information, work with individuals, and 
administration, organization, and personnel of the 


department. 


Brown, Esther L. Physicians and Medical 
Care. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1937. Pp. 202. 75 cents. 
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Gives pros and cons on available supply of 
becicians, and reports nation-wide studies of 
nhysicians’ incomes. Should be consulted by every 
“udent and entrant into the field of medicine. 


Davis, F. G., and Davis, B. C. Guidance 
for Youth. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. 
387. $1.56 

Revised edition of a well-known text for use 
in studying occupations. Same size as previous 
litions, some changes in phraseology and refer- 


ences. 


Gunning, Robert. Solving the Job Puzzle. 
Columbus, O., American Education Press, 
Inc.. 1937. Pp. 64. 40 cents. 

Subtitled “A Guidebook in Vocations” for use 
in connection with classes in occupations or similar 
courses. Places particular emphasis upon the fields 
f work open to the non-college graduate, and 
summarizes the work and entrance requirements, 
numbers employed, and job possibilities of a 
variety of occupations. Useful bibliographies and 
work projects accompany each of the 21 work 


units 


Hamilton, Elisabeth B. How They Started. 
Nine Famous Men Begin Their Careers. 
New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1937. 
Pp. 286. $2.00. 

Excerpts from recent biographies of Davy 
Crockett, John D. Rockefeller, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Abraham Lincoln, Lincoln Steffens, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William T. Sherman, Dwight 
Morrow, and J. J. Audubon. 


Hollis, Ernest V. Philanthropic Founda- 
tions and Higher Education. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 366. 
$3.50. 

Brief history of philanthropic foundations and 
how they have participated in college and univer- 
sity activities, including an examination of the 
grants made and the actual projects authorized by 
them. 


Lockhart, Earl G. My Vocation. By Emi- 
nent Americans. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. Pp. 334. $2.00. 


Short chapters on the fields of advertising, agri- 
culture, aviation, business, dentistry, drama, engi- 
neering, home-making, invention, journalism, law, 
life insurance, librarianship, medicine, ministry, 
music, nursing, physical education, stenography 
and secretarial work, social service, teaching. Con- 
tributors include John Dewey, Charles Mayo, 
William Allen White, and Jane Addams. 


MacDonald, John H. Office Management. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
598. Rev. ed. $5.00. 


Qualifications and duties of the office manager, 
with a consideration of methods of selecting and 
training office employees. 
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The Index answers... 


An anxious parent writes, “My son is 
interested in forestry. Are the prospects 
for future employment in this field good 
or bad?” 


Checking back issues of the Occupa- 
tional Index reveals 6 references on forestry 


in 1936 and 12 in 1937. One of these is 


175. Guise, Cedric H. Forest School Statis- 
tics for 1935. Feb. 1936 Journal of Forestry 34 
114-20.—In view of the great increase in enr 
ment in schools of forestry future placement op 
portunities do not appear bright. Graduates “in 
1933 and 1934 obtained employment without dif 
ficulty. . . But the class of 1935 found a n 
restricted employment field, although a majority 
of the men who graduated last June are prob 
ably placed. No inconsiderable number obtained 


work in the Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
on the basis of the doubling of the number of 
camps.” There is not “the slightest evidenc: 
that public activities in forestry are going 


continue to expand in a manner which will call 
for any increased technical personne! ‘urther 
the private industries are not in the need for 
extensive employment of young foresters If 
this line of reasoning is correct, there is within 
a very few years going to be a large number of 
young foresters graduated, who will have little 
opportunity of employment.” 


THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


is the indispensable tool of every guidance 
worker, the only complete guide to new in- 
formation on occupational opportunities, 
training, and trends. Annual subscription, 


five dollars. Free sample on request. 


NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Mott, George F., Editor. Survey of Jour- 


nalism. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1937. 
Pp. 376. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.00 

Chapter II discusses ‘Journalism as a Vocation.” 
and the entire book offers a useful background of 
introduction to the journalistic aspirant by de 
scribing the kinds of work done in the different 
branches of the newspaper 


Reich, Edward. Selling to the Consumer. 


New York, American Book Co., 1938. Pp. 


510. $1.96 
A useful up to date manual on the job of sell- 
ing. Includes a chapter on getting a selling job. 


Toops, Herbert A.., and Haven, S. Edson. 
Psychology and the Motorist. Columbus, O., 
R. G. Adams & Co., 1938. Pp. 266. $2.00. 


U. S. Office of Education. Statement of 
Administration of Vocational 


questions involving policy. Concludes with , 
topical outline for state plans for the five yeg 
period—July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1942 

Walters, R. G., and Rowse, Edward } 
Fundamentals of Retailing. Cincinnati, 0 
Southwestern Publishing Co., 1938. Pp 43g 
Second Edition. $1.60. 

A guide to the vocation of retailing, with ey. 
ercises and projects 

Wheeler, Elmer. The Sizzle Book. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 210. 7 
cents. 

Hints on selling points. 

Wingate, John W., and Brisco, Norris A, 
Elements of Retail Merchandising. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. 476, 


$4.00. 


Policies for the 
Education. Washington, U. S. 
Printing Office, 1937. 
138. 

Discusses administrative relationships and gen- 
eral statement of px 
funds made available under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Act, and gives the texts of the voca- 
tional education acts, tables of grants 


Government 
Revised edition. Pp. 


25 cents. 


licies applying to the use of 


Answers 


tion. 


Wylie, H. L.; Gamber, M. P.; and Brecht, 
Robert P. Practical Office Management. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
$4.00. 

Describes the duties of and qualifications of the 
office manager, methods of employment and selec. 


Pp. 300. 








VOCATIONS IN FICTION 
by Mary R. Lingenfelter 


Brings novels of occupational significance to the 
aid of librarians, teachers, and vocational counsel- 
ors. This annotated bibliography lists 463 titles 
indexed under 102 alphabetically arranged sub- 
jects. Each title is given a symbol to indicate the 
book's appeal, whether to adults, young people, 
or children. Revised and enlarged edition. 100 p. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


VOCATIONS IN SHORT STORIES 
by Vera E. Morgan 


A guide to easy-to-read short stories which aid in 
exploring vocational fields. Stories which tell 
something about (1) a job itself, (2) the ethics 
of the profession, (3) training for the position, 
are indexed under 133 alphabetically arranged 
occupations. Annotations indicate story's voca- 
tional significance. Lists 144 collections indexed 


with publisher, date, and price. 47 p. 50¢. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, illinois 





BOOKS ABOUT JOBS 
by Willard Parker 


A bibliography of occupational liter- 
ature published for the N.O.C. About 
8,000 references under some 600 job 
classifications and 28 main headings. 
Publishers’ directory. Index. 1936. 
430 p. Cloth, $3. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
through the Library 


by Harry D. Kitson and 
Mary R. Lingenfelter 


Helps to find information about vo- 


cational problems. Lists national 
organizations interested in guidance; 
also, books, pamphlets, bibliog- 


raphies, and periodicals. 1936. 34 p. 
40¢. 











